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LECTURE III. 
EPIGENESIS AND EVOLUTION.—THE GE- 
NERATIVE ORGANS. 

GenTLemMeEN,—In my two former lec-| 
tures, I endeavoured to lay before you the 
object of the course which I propose to. 
deliver this season, to impress your minds | 
with the spirit which will direct it, and 
above all to make you feel the vast im- 
portance of comparative anatomy when 
we wish to study the history of man. To- 
day we propose taking up the subject of 
generation—a subject frequently agitated, 
and discussed at length in the works of 
all naturalists and physiologists. The pains 
bestowed upon the elucidation of this 
question, and the perseverance with which 
it has been followed up, show how deeply 
we are all interested, how highly the hu- 
man mind is excited, by the pursuit of the 
knowledge of the origin of organized} 
beings; but what subject is more myste-| 
rious, what portion of natural history is | 
surrounded with more obscurity ? | 

You are not however to expect, on the 
present occasion, that I shall take up and 
discuss the hundred theories by the as-| 
sistance of which authors have attempted 
to explain the grand phenomenon of gene- 
ration; we should be compelled, in fact, 
to quote a3 many theories as authors, and 
to take up the greater part of your time 
with the fruits of brilliant imaginations, 
rather than submit for your considera- 
tion and judgment theories founded upon 
facts from which they receive a greater or 
less degree of probability. 

Thus we find in the works of the an- 
cient physicians, particularly Hiprocra- 
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tes and GA.en, that a “ generative force’ 
presides over the admirable arrangement 
of molecules which are afterwards to pro- 
duce the organized being, and that a 
molecule taken from each single part of 
the body, male and female, goes to form 
the male and female semen, which are 
amalgamated together in the cavity of the 
uteras. We shall not devote any more 
time to the examination of the theory of 
generation, although it is still defended 
by many able physiologists. It is suffi- 
cient to remark, that we are at the pre- 
sent day convinced the female does not 
produce any fluid resembling semen dur~ 
ing the act of copulation, and that the 
humidity and moistening of the parts during 
coition is nothing more than a mucous se- 
cretion emanating from the lining meme 
brane of the vagina, and from two small 
glandular bodies which an old author 
(BaRTHOLIN) called the female prostate. 
Is it necessary to draw your attention 
at any length to the system which ad- 
vances that the germ is formed after the 
manner of a crystal—of primitive mole. 
cules uniting to each other in virtue of q 
force analogous to that which governs 
chemicalcompositions? I shall here merely 
content myself by asking the advocates of 
this theory, if any one has ever actually 
observed a similar arrangement, or of 
what these primitive molecules consist— 
how they are formed? &c. Without doubt 
they were pre-existent, and hence this 
theory is comprehended under that of 
epigenesis, which shall at present form 
the subject of our consideration. I do 
not, moreover, propose to discuss the 
other systems of generation which you 
meet in books, for theyall come under the 
two divisions of epigenesis and evolution. 


System of Epigenesis.—The authors of 
this system suppose that a force, un- 
known in itself, but still very different 
from that which presides over the forma- 
tion of inorganic bodies, a force from 
which results the creation of a living 
being, and hence is denominated “ cos- 
mique,” generative, &c., gives rise to the 
generation by bringing together certain 
molecules which had previously a dispo« 
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sition favourable to the formation of the of embryology, we are able to follow 
being ; to this let us add, that the new in- through all their phases of development, 
dividual is composed of portions which and terminate by transforming themselves 
merely unite by juxta-position, and you into upper and lower extremities. The 
will have a general idea of the system of same holds good with respect to the other 
epigenesis. I do not intend at present parts of the body—the eye for example, 
discussing the various doctrines of which where we can see the several parts con- 
this system forms the base, much less do stituting this organ arrive, at periods differ- 
1 intend entering into an examination of ing from each, and proceeding exactly like 
the system itself; 1 would merely notice the extremities, in so far as regards de- 
that amongst the ancients Hirrocrates velopment. Now, if we admit the system 
and ARISTOTLE, amongst the moderns of epigenesis, we must at the same time 
Wo rr, Biumensacu, Lamarck, Burrox, admit that all the parts which compose 
&c., have endeavoured to explain the the fiwtus unite in juxta-position like 
mysterious act of generation by means crystalline molecules, and that the tuber- 
of this doctrine. Hirrocrares admitted cle which we can scarcely perceive, en- 
two kinds of semen, the result of the closes all the parts that are afteywards to 
superabundance of our aliment. Accord-' constitute the limb. 
ing to ArisTroTLe it was the menstrual, It is not, on the contrary, manifest in 
blood, and not the female semen, which the example noticed that the limbs have 
co-operates in generation, and receives proceeded from the trunk, and can we be- 
vitality from the principle of the male. lieve that they are primitively formed, and 
Descartes says, the individual com- afterwards joined to it? Such an opinion 
mences to live by amovement of fermen- ‘loes not seem to me admissible, and the 
tation, and Burron appears merely to re- facts which we have just cited are ail in 
peat the idea of Hiprocrares, when he favour of the system of evolution. We 
speaks of his “ organic molecules,” &c. are aware that latterly much stress has 
As you may have already remarked, | been laid upon the manner of formation 
this system is nothing more than a re- {of the osseous system, as supporting the 
production of the idea of crystallization, | theory of epigenesis; here, say its advo- 
and we oppose to it the same objections | cates, all the parts of the calcareous phos- 
as to the former. How, in fact, can we | phates composing the bones in the mam- 
suppose that molecules can unite in juxta- | malia, dispose themselves in an admirable 
ition in the manner described, when, | order, and constitute by their juxta-posi- 
if we watch the growth of the fartus, we | tion the osseous system. But this argu- 
see the various parts mutually depending | ment is, in my mind, no ways conclusive; 
upon one another, produced, as it were, | the osseous system appears at a very late 
one from the other, at fixed periods ot period, and in a tissue already formed is 
gestation, and in an order which is deter- | completely dependent upon that tissue, or 
miinate for each species of animal. At a} at least upon the vessels destined to carry 
later period of the course, when we shall/to it the calcareous phosphate; hence 
have wo speak of the development of the |this phenomenon of the formation of 
embryo, we shall notice more at length | vone does not result from simple juxta- 
the objections that may be brought for- | position; like all the other tissues it 
ward against this theory ; for the present, s dependent on the heart, and observe 
suffice it to point it out to you. how, like the rest, it passes through 
If we study embryology with any atten-| its several stages of development. At 
tion, we shall soon convince ourselves that | first, for a certain time, in the state of car- 
at a certain period of its existence thc | silage, it then becomes opaque and yellow, 
foetus consists of nothing but a sinall mass | and at last the earthy matter is deposited 
terminating at one extremity in a little | in its parenchyma; but remark that this 
tubercle, the first vestige of the head, and|takes place only consecutively to the 
at the ether ending in a species of tail wrival of blood in the cartilaginous mass 
which at a later period is to form the in- | which is to become ossified ; this latter 
ferior extremity of the vertebral column process can never take place if any cause 
At this period of gestation it is impossibk | should occur to abstract the cartilage 
to perceive any trace of appendix, but as | from the action of the heart. Here, then, 
pregnaney advances we see ali the parts} there is evidently a phenomenon quite 
which are to constitute the extra-uterin: | different from simple juxta-position of 
individual, gradually developing them- inolecules, and ossification, so far from 
selves: first of all four small eminences| giving any additional probability to the 
appear at the points where sometime | system of epigenesis, is, on the contrary, 
terwards the thoracic and abdominal} »ue of those which we would cite against 
members are to be formed; these tuber-jit; one infinitely more favourable to the 
cles assume a growth which, in the study | system | now proceed to notice, 
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EPIGENESIS AND EVOLUTION. 


System of Evolution.—Before passing to | 
this system, we ought perhaps to enter! 
into a more detailed explanation of the | 
various theories which are attached to it, 
and to have sought to refute them by facts; 
thus the theory of the great Burron 
might have served us for a text, as well as 
that of the learned Lamarck, men who 
would never have acquired any title to 
our esteem or admiration if they had 
always confined themselves to mere 
theory ; but you must reflect that the 
limits of a course like the present pre-| 
vent us from entering into any lengthened 
discussions of this kind, and we must! 
content ourselves with a simple citation of 
their theories, recommending you to the 
authors themselves, if you are desirous of 
studying their opinions in a nfbre com-! 
plete manner; we might, indeed, have 
explained various other theories of gene- 
ration, for theory abounds in this part of 
the science. 


The system of evolution, Gentlemen, iz 
that in which naturalists pretend that the 
new individual pre-exists in a complete 
state of formation, and that, vivified by 
means of the act of copulation, this mi- 
niature (pardon me the expression) com- 
mences to pass through the different 
phases of development which are to cnable 
it ultimately to form an independent in- 
dividual. 

Do not expect, however, gentlemen, 
that I can discuss upon this occasion all 
the facts which writers have brought for- 
ward in favour of this system, or that I 
shall pass in review the successive labours | 
of Harvey, who first laid down the axiom, 
“ Omne animal ab ovo,” of Srexon, De} 
Grar, and of all the physiologists who 
have occupied themselves, with more or 
less success, on the great problem of gene- | 
ration. It is only when the course shall | 
be nearly finished, and when you shall! 
have been fully acquainted with all the} 
organs which concnr in the act of repro- | 
duction, that we shall expose in some de- 
tails the arguments of the great men just} 
named, and who, let us say by anticipa- | 
tion, have induced us to incline towards} 
their opinion. We do not by this intend 
to sustain, that the system of evolution 
does not offer some points difficult to be 
surmounted, for example this, that the 
formation of beings must be thrown back 
to an infinite period of time. The en- 
‘asement of germs also appears to us 
susceptible of objection, but when we 
think on the labours of SwAMMERDAM 
and others, who have found in the cryso- 
lide not only the parts that are afterwards 
to constitute the papillon, such as the 
wings, antennx, &c., but also the ovum that 
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was to give birth to anew being; if, again, 
we consider the animal in which a single 
copulation is sufficient to impregnate nine 
or ten successive generations, we shall be 
compelled t> confess that the theory which 


|unites most probabilities in its favour, is 


that ofevolution. Butin 1674, the theory 
we speak of seemed for a short time no 


‘longer to satisfy the wants of the science. 


LrweEnnorck, and some other physiolo- 
gists, discovered in the semen some small 
animalculic, which they believed were ani- 
mated with life, and which they denomi- 
nated “ spermatic animalcule ;” and hence 
arose a new theory of generation, that of 
spermatic animalcules, who, by a series of 
metamorphoses, were supposed to form 
the new individual. But did not SpaLan- 
ZANT succeed in fecundating ova with 


semen completely deprived of those ani- 


malenles which the authors above named 
regarded as beings that, by a series of 
changes, were to constitute the new being. 


| We propose at a future period to examine 


more in full this word metamorphosis, 
which some anatomists have adopted in 
all We shall at the same 
time examine in detail this system, which 
has been so much disputed in natural his- 
tory; for itis only then that we can recur 
with propricty to the opinions and experi- 
ments of Harvey upon this subject, and 
to those of the great and laborious Hat- 


scriousness. 


|LER, who adopted the system of evolution. 


Finally, let us observe, that the most en- 
lightened of modern philosophers, Cu- 
viek, professed the system of evolution 
as the most probable. 

This is all that we can for the present 


| say upon a theory, by the aid of which its 


authors endeavoured to explain the mys- 
terious act of generation. Physiologists 
are not all agreed upon its several points, 
but they all concur in admitting two spe- 
cies of generation, that by ova, and that 
by buds. We shall now pass toa descrip- 
tion of the male and female reproductive 
organs. 

The male generative organs are the fol- 
lowing :—Ist. The testicle, or secretory 
organ of the semen; 2nd. The vesicule 
seminales, a peculiar organ or reservoir for 
the deposit of the semen ; 3rd. The penis, 
or organ destined to introduce the prolific 
fluid into the interior of the female. 

The female generative apparatus is com- 
posed of,—Ist. The ovary; 2nd. The ovi- 
duct, or fallopian tube ; 3rd. The organ of 
gestation (uterus in the mammalia); 4th. 
The vagina, a conduit establishing a com- 
munication between the latter organ and 
the exterior. 

The only part of the generative appara- 
tus in man which is essential is the testi- 
cle, all the rest is merely accessory, and 
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you will presently see, as we advance in 
the study of the reproductive organs in the 
various species of animals, how the other 
parts may completely disappear, without 
in any way compromising the act of fe- 
cundation. 

_The testicles in man are two ovoid bo- 
dies, placed in the abdomen during the 
greater part of intra-uterine life, but after 
birth found externally to the abdominal | 
parietes, below the pubes and penis ; this | 
body is enclosed in six tunics, which we | 
shall enumerate and study in their order, 
commencing from the exterior. 
as follows:—Ist. The scrotum; 2nd. The | 





They are; 


dartos; 3rd. The cremaster ; 4th. Fibrous | 


GENERATIVE ORGANS. 


The tunica erythroidea is formed by the 
expansion of the fibres of the cremaster : 
this is enough to indicate its muscular 
nature, and to its contractibility we must 
attribute the wrinkles which are observed 
on the scrotum, and the ascent of the tes- 
ticle towards the inguinal ring under cer- 
tain circumstances. The use of the cre- 
master is therefore to sustain the testicle, 
and communicate during the act of copu- 
lation a slight pressure which favours the 
ejection of the seminal fiuid. It arises 
from the fibres of the internal oblique 
muscle, near the anterior superior spine 
of the ilium, traverses the inguinal ring, 
concurs in the formation of the chord, and 


membrane; 5th. Tunica vaginalis; 6th.| terminates in a membranous expansion 


Tunica albuginea. 

The scrotum is a prolongation of the 
skin covering the thighs and perineum, 
and which forms a sac enveloping both 
the testicles in common. In man this 
part of the body is covered with a few 
straggling hairs, and marked by several 
rugosities, which become effaced when 
the skin is distended. The external sur- 
face, I said, is covered with a few hairs ; 
let me add that these hairs are implanted 
obliquely, and that their bulbs project 
beyond the epidermis. ,We likewise see 
on the scrotum a line extending anteriorly 
as far as the extremity of the penis, and, 
posteriorly, to the margin of the anus; it 
thus divides the skin of the scrotum and pe- 
rineum into two equal portions. The inner 
surface ofthe scrotum is united to the dar- 
tos by condensed cellular tissue, and its 
skin is much thinner than that clothing 
most other parts of the body; it is of a 
dark-brown colour, and encloses in its 
substance a great number of small seba- 
ceous glands. 

The next membrane is the dartos, a 
fibro-cellular layer, and not at all of a 
muscular nature, as some anatomists have 
repeatedly asserted, attributing the ver- 
micular motion of the scrotum to the 
muscular fibres contained in the dartos. 
This membrane, formerly regarded as a 
sac, common to both testicles, presents 
the following disposition:—Each dartos 
(for there is one for each testicle) is at- 
tached along the inner edge of the branch 
of the pubis and the ischium ; from this 
point it descends obliquely, from without 
inwards, as far as the median line, which 
we have described on the inferior surface 
of the scrotum: it adheres more strongly 
to this part of the external covering than 
to any other, and continuing to envelop 
the testicle, becomes applied against the 
dartos of the opposite side, and ascends 
with it to the inferior surface of the 

forming a septum, which sepa- 





rates the two testicles. 


upon the external surface of the tunica 
vaginalis. The vaginal or elykoide mem- 
brane is a true serous tissue which en- 
velops the testicle: it has, consequently, 
two surfaces, applied one against the other, 
end forming a sac, without any opening 
like the other serous membranes ; one of 
its surfaces is covered by the erythroid 
layer, the other lies upon: the testicle. 
But to the coverings just named, some 
anatomists add another, viz., the fibrous; 
this is formed by a layer detached from 
the tunica vaginalis, of a fibrous nature, 
and analogous to the one which strengthens 
the serous membrane of the pericardium. 
This membrane is evidently a dependence 
of the peritoneum, which is drawn down- 
wards by the testicle in proportion as the 
foetus advances towards term, and at length, 
having traversed the inguinal canal, be- 
comes separated from the peritoneal 
serous membrane, and forms anew serous 
sac. However, this descent of the testicle 
is not absolutely necessary, and when we 
come to speak of the fetus in man and 
some other species of animals, we will 
prove it to a demonstration. 

The tunica vaginalis embraces imme- 
diately the testicle, and this organ is ac- 
tually contained in the cavity which it 
forms ; the internal surface is very closely 
united to the internal layer of the tunica 
vaginalis which covers it: near the superior 
edge of the testicle it is in connexion with 
the epididymis and spermatic vessels : the 
internal surface sends in several prolonga- 
tions of a membranous aspect, which 
penetrate the substance of the testicle 
exactly as the membrane covering the 
liver sends in prolongations into that 
organ: the tunica albuginea is whitish, 
slightly transparent, and somewhat thick 
at the portion corresponding to the corpus 
highmorianum. 

These, gentlemen, are the general re- 
marks we have to make upon the envelopes 
of the testicle: you know what the prin- 
cipal object of our course is, and you can- 
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not therefore expect that we should dwell 
at greater length upon points that enter 
under the domain of elementary descrip- 
tive anatomy: however, before terminat- 
ing, let us recal to your memory the tissues 
which furnish the different envelopes of 
which we have spoken. The scrotum is 
evidently a prolongation of the cutaneous 
envelope : the dartos is continued from the 
subcutaneous cellular tissue (the fascia 
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on which he died, at about six o'clock ; he 
was to all appearance quite well and in 
good spirits. He supped with the family 
at eight o'clock, and chatted with his old 
friend until ten, when all the family were 
preparing to go to bed. He was then 
suddenly attacked with a violent pain in 
the abdomen, and with inclination both to 
go to stool and to micturate, neither of 
which acts however could he accomplish. 
He was then placed before the fire on 





superficialis) ; the erythroid membrane is 
given off by the internal oblique and 
transverse muscles: the fibrous is sur- 
rounded by the subperitoneal cellular tis- 
sue: the tunica vaginalis is merely a pro- 
cess of the abdominal peritoneum; and 
the albuginea is the proper membrane of 
the testicle. 





EXTENSIVE DISORGANIZATION 
OF VISCERA, 
WITHOUT FOR A LONG TIME DESTROY- 
ING LIFE. 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 
Str,—The followivg report of a Medico- 


some straw, and his abdomen was stuped 
with woollen cloths wrung out of hot 
water. This treatment was continued for 
an hour without producing any good effect. 
| Walsh then told the people of the house, 
“that if he got an injection it would re- 
| lieve him, as it did once before ;” but there 
was no apparatus for that purpose nearer 
than Macroom, which was three miles off, 
| but to which place a messenger was dis- 
patched for a clyster bag; but before it 
jarrived, the patient was dead. It was 
| stated that during his illness the deceased 
vomited but once only. 

The external parts of the body, when I 
jexamined it, showed no mark of any 
kind except the discoloration from stag- 
|nation of the blood in its dependent parts. 
iA little frothy bloody saliva escaped from 


legal investigation which occurred in this his mouth. The abdomen was excessively 
neighbourhood about ten days since, may | enlarged, and sounded, when tapped with 
not be unacceptable to your readers, as the points of the fingers, as loud as a 


the post-mortem examination was rather 
interesting. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
J. L. M‘Carrnuy, M.D. 
Macroom, May 21, 1835. 


A coroner’s inquest was held in this 
town on the body of a man named Walsh, 
who had for the last thirty years been one 
of the sheriff's bailiffs for this county. 
Walsh, the deceased, came out to the 
parish of Kilnamarten in this neighbour- 
hood, for the purpose of executing some 
order from the sheriff, and having satis- 
factorily arranged his business, he stopped 
at the house of Timothy Kearney, a farmer 
in this brat and an old friend. Walsh 
was suddenly taken ill during the night, 
and died at four o’clock next morning. 

By the direction of a magistrate, I went 
with the chief constable of police and ex- 


amined the body ten hours after death. | 


kettle-drum. When this cavity was 
‘opened, an immense quantity of most in- 
tolerably fetid gas made its escape; and 
jan extensive mass of disease presented 
jitself to view. The sigmoid flexure of 
the colon and the left part of its transverse 
arch, most enormously distended, occupied 
the whole of the front of the abdomen, 
completely veiling all the other parts con- 
tained therein. 

This intestine princ 
with a small portion o 


*7 contained gas, 
fluid, grumous, fe- 
culent matter, of a bloody appearance. 
The coats were in some places of a bright- 
red colour, and presented every variety of 
shade, from that colour to a dark dirty- 


reddish green. The three tunics of this 
gut were converted into a soft pulpy mat- 
ter, through which the finger might be 
passed with the greatest possible ease. 
The rectum was also unnaturally enlarged, 
and so much disorganized from disease, as 





In the examination I was assisted by Mr. to have given way in two places, permit- 


Field, 
The body was brought into Macroom and 
an inquest beld on it next day, when the 
evidence given by Kearney, at whose house 
the man died, and also by a beggar man 
who spent the night at the same house, 
was to this effect. 

The deceased came to Kearney’s house 
in the afternoon, previous to the morning 


; 


thecary, residing in this town. ting the escape of its contents into the ca- 


| vity of the peritoneum, causing the in- 
flammation of that membrane, which 
proved fatal. The mucous surface of the 
rectum was ulcerated in four places, two 
only of which had completely perforated 
the intestine. The edges of the ulcera- 
tions were not regular, but they were deep 
towards the centre of the sores, The 
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external openings of the perforated parts, The brain and its membranes were 
were extremely irregular and jagged at healthy; a small quantity of serum, about 
the edges, presenting the appearance of a drachm, was found in the ventricles. 
having suddenly been burst. One of these! The veins and sinuses contained much 
ruptures was situated about seven inches blood. The verdict of the Jury was “ Died 
from the anus, and the other existed at the by the visitation of God.” 
junction of the rectum with the colon. I had a conversation with some members 
A scirrhous stricture of the rectum was|of this man’s family who attended the 
discovered, situated about three inches inquest, and they told me that the de- 
from the anus, presenting a ring of mucous | ceased had been much in the habit of 
membrane and subjacent cellular tissue, drinking large quantities of raw whiskey ; 
so much altered in structure and thick-| but they stated that his general health was 
ened, as almost completely to block up good, only that he sometimes complained 
that passage. In some parts it was semi- | of “ pain and soreness in the bottom of his 
cartilaginous in its composition. On the) belly.” He never was by his health inca- 
mucous surface of this stricture were) pacitated from doing his duty as bailiff, 
several ulcerated slits, or fissures ; some as his illness lasted only a very short time, 
of them running in a direction with the | and was extremely slight. 
long diameter of the intestine, and others This case is an additional confirmation 
having a spiral direction, and intersecting of the fact that extensive disease, and that 
those others. The extent of the stricture of long standing, may exist in the intestinal 
was three-fourths of an inch, and the gut | tube without producing auy severe symp- 
above the stricture was thrown into large toms, or even much inconvenience to the 
pouches. patient, until it causes the fatal termina- 
The large omentum was completely, tion. 
shrivelled up, and formed into a kind of 
rope, lying across the lower edge of the, 
stomach. In many places the peritoneal 
surface of the small intestines showed | CASES OF STONE 
strong evidence of severe inflammatory | 
action, as also did the peritoneal lining | 
of the abdominal parietes. Small pulpy | LITHOTRIPTIC INSTRUMENTS. 
shreds of lymph were scattered about, ; 
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ana loosely adherent to the parts on | 
which they were situated. The mucous | To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


coat of the small intestines did not pre-) 
sent any diseased appearance, except’ 
slight vascular enlargement of some of 
the mucous crypte or glands. 

The cxcum and right side of the colon 
were but slightly affected. The stomach 
was healthy, the mucons coat towards its 
fundus being only a little engorged with 
blood, giving it a dirty-red appearance. 
The liver was smaller than usual; its sur- 
face was of a deep dirty-greenish colour ; 
when cut into, its colour was natural, but 
its substance was firm, condensed, and 
heavy for its size. The kidneys were! . wre é 
normal in their structure. - eR | Case—Six Applications—Recovery, since 

The cavity of the abdomen contained, "¢¢”/y 18 Months, 
about 6lbs of a bloody fluid, mixed with | Mr. Richard Julian, seventy years of age, 
feculent matter, and of a most detest-' tall and stout, but of rather a weakly con- 
able smell. I could not get the odour of it | stitution, occupying a situation in the 
off my hands for nearly two days, and only Treasury of Ireland, observed that for 
then by repeated washings, which almost about three years he was in the habit of 
deprived them of cuticle. | voiding bloody urine after taking exercise 

In the thorax, the heart and its envelope | either on foot or in a carriage. After a 
were quite healthy, but both lungs were time this evacuation of blood was accom- 
much condensed and engerged on their) panied with great pain, which became so 
posterior or dependent parts. The trachea/ severe aud constant, that he was induced 
contained a quantity of frothy mucus|te consult Mr. Colles of Dublin, who 
mixed with blood, the result of the extremc | sounded twice, and ascertained the pre- 
agony and struggles of the patient while! sence of a stone in the bladder. At the 
dying. | joint recommendation of this gentleman, 


Sirn,—l beg to forward to you reports 
of three cases of calculus in the bladder 
Treated successfully by lithotripsy, and to 
request their insertion in your valuable 
Journal. 1 have the honour to be, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 

Hevrtetovp, Baron, M.D. 

18, Holles-st., Cavendish-sq., 

May 16, 1835. 


Case 1.—Patient 70 Years of Age—Sere- 
ral Caleuli—Saculus in the Bladder— 
Modification of Percuteur to meet the 
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CURED WITH THE PERCUTEUR. 


and a friend of the patient, Capt. Arm- 
streng, whom I had cured of the same 
complaint three years previous, and wh« 
is still (five ycars after the operation) in 
perfect health, Mr. Julian came to London 
and applied to me. I sounded this pa- 
tient on the 3)st of October, 1833; the 
bladder and urethra were in a tolerably 
good state, but bled at the mere contact 
of the catheter; the contractility was such, 


that four ounces of water were retained | 


with difficulty. There were several cal- 
culi in the bladder, varying from about 
thirty to forty lines in circumference. The 
collision of these was very distinct in 
sounding. It was not possible to move 
them about in the bladder, being only able 
to level them with the convexity of the 
catheter, and not to pass the instrument 
underneath them. 

I performed the first operation on the 
ith of November, and employed the per- 
evferr; the calculi appeared all situated 
in a sort of depression or saculus, and 
being pressed one against the other, it was 
very dificult to pass the branches of the 
instrument between them, which is abso- 
lutely necessary before one can be seized. 
After having made two or three fruitless 
attempts to seize a stone, I considered 
that it would be more prudent to desist, 
and employ an instrament more suitable 


| constructed. 
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sent themselves. Serious consequences 
might have resulted had I persisted in the 
employment of the percufeur, as usualiy 
The varied and numerous 
anomalies which may occur, require differ- 


/ent means of surmounting the difficulties 


which are produced. Lithotripsy, there- 
fore, must be considered as an art, replete 
with important and interesting particu- 
lars, and not merely as a means of curing 
a complaint, which remains the same 
whatever be the nature or difficulties of 
the case. 

Mr. Julian was operated on more than 
a year and a haif ago, and still continues 
quite well. The operation was performed 
in presence of Mr. Quinyof St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital; Mr. Smith, a friend of 
the patient; and Mr. Biggs. 


Case 2. Patient aged 63; tro large flat 
calculi; three applications ; recovery, since 
nearly 20 nonths. 


Mr. Elwick, from Higham Ferrers, 
Northamptonshire, 63 years of age, of a 
good constitution, having enjoyed almost 
uninterrupted good health, has voided, for 
| nearly twenty years, at different mtervals, 
| but with little or no inconvenience, gravel 
‘resembling lentils, but rather more elon- 
jgated. For the three years previous to 


to the anomaly which I suspected. There his applying to me he had ceased voiding 


appeared to be a sort of collar or ridge to!them; but from that time he observed 
this saculus, which projected, more espe-|symptoms of stone in the bladder. 1 
cially during the contraction of the blad-|sounded Mr. Elwick on the 13th Sept. 
der, and rendered it difficult to seize the | 1833; the urethra was moderately capa- 
calculi without also laying hold of the| cious excepting at the orifice, the bladder 
bladder. Having confirmed my opinion | of good size and dilatable, but irregular at 
on this subject, by further and suitable| the bes fond, where there were two flat 
examinations, I considered that by em. | calculi, about as large as walnuts, but not 
ploying a pereufeur with the immoveable easily moveable. The patient voids his 
branch rather long, and the branch that; water rather frequently and in small 
moves very short, I should much facilitate quantities. The first operation was per- 
the action of grasping the stone, and do formed the 18th September. The bladder 


away with any risk in the attempt; for 
whilst the small branch acted so as to seize 
the stone, the long branch would keep 
away any portion of the bladder. 

This instrument I am happy to say did 
realize my expectations, for in six short! 
applications the difficulties of the case! 
were entirely overcome, and the patient | 
was restored to perfect health. 

This case affords a proof, that notwith- 


not being very irritable I was able to con- 
tinue the action of the percufeur for six 
or seven minutes, so that in three appli- 
cations the calculi were entirely removed. 

The feature worthy of remark in this 
case is the rapidity with which the cure 
was completed, although the calculi were 
of considerable size. This may be ac- 
counted for by the small degree of sensi- 
bility, and the facility which was conse- 


standing an anomalous conformation of quently effered me of rendering the ope- 
the bladder, a considerable quantity of rations of longer duration than usual. 
calenlus coucretion may be removed by This quiescent state of the bladder would 
lithotripsy; difficulties of this nature are | also account for the patient feeling so little 
often met with, but not to so great an ex- inconvenience from the presence of two 
tent. It also shows the importance of | considerable calculi in his bladder; but 
well and carefully considering the nature; may not this latter cireamstance be in 
of the case in making use of lithotriptic| part attributed to the flattencd shape of 
instruments, and seeing that they arc|thestones? Since the month of September, 
suited to the peculiarities which may pre- 11833, Mr. Elwick has enjoyed perfect 
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health. Mr. Elwick’s son and Mr. Biggs 
were present at the operations. 


Case.—A woman, fifty-one years of 
age, of feeble constitution, commenced 
about four years before her reception into 
Case 3.—Patient aged 63; good constitu-| La Pitie (March 1835) experiencing some 

tion ; four applications ; complete recovery,| numbness in the right lower extremity, 

since 18 months. and a few months afterwards in the left. 

Mr. Branfill, of Walthamstow, 63 years Palpitation of the heart soon came on, and 
of age, of a good but rather plethoric tem- | persisted ; progression now sy oe 
perament, had experienced, for about five | ficult from the state of the legs, whic 
years, occasional pain in the loins, and | Were numbed, cold, and the seat of con- 
some time after commenced voiding gravel stant pain. Her sufferings became ag- 
of a reddish colour. Three years after this, tavated during the last your, and the 
there was considerable derangement in the | patient entered the service of M. Louis at 


functions of the bladder; but at first these | Pitie, at this time the lips were violet- 


symptoms were not of sufficient import- 
ance to induce the patient to seek advice. 
They soon, however, increased in severity, 


coloured, the heart beat tumultuously, and 
the pulse was irregular. An hemoptysis, 
accompanied with extreme oppression, 


and Mr. B. was sounded at two different | 800" set in, and the — = hac days 
times, but no stone was detected. Some | @fter her admission into the hospital. 
time after he consulted Sir Benjamin| 


Brodie, who discovered a calculus, and re- | Explanation of Plate. 
commended the case to me. i 


; — form of abdominal 
I found, on sounding, a moderate! ca-|__ Fig. 2. External 4 

pacious urethra; a bladder which 14 * * ped b oy pj ene 
the injection of five ounces of water, but | senteric; e¢ as 4 — pu 1 f th t 
which was coatracted at the bas fond, | ™esenteric; 4 6 = x hibited the inated 
where there were several calculi about the | #CT°S$ the estery *2 ———— — 
size of large filberts. These were all re- pearances in Fig. 3 and 4. 
moved in tour applications of the percu-| Fig. 2.—Aorta opened; @a Reddish 


tevr, of about three minutes’ duration coagulum extending from the renal ar- 
each, and the patient found himself re-|teries to the inferior mesenteric; 5 Probe 
lieved from every unpleasant symptom.| inthe lateral canal; ¢ Right renal artery 
These operations were performed in the! flattened out; d Cwliac axis ditto; e Su- 
presence of Dr. M*‘Dougle, Dr. Maling, | perior mesenteric ditto; f Inferior me- 


Mr. Creed, Mr. Rowe, Mr. Biggs, &c. 
The only remark that this case suggests 
worthy of attention is the difficulty that 
was experienced in grasping the calculi, 
on account of the embonpoint of the patient 
This difficulty was occasioned by the das 
Fond of the bladder being under such cir- 
cumstances considerably elevated, which 
has a tendency to throw the calculi to the 
sides. For a year and a half Mr. B. has 
not experienced the smallest return of the 
complaint, and is now in perfect health. 


COMPLETE OBLITERATION 
OF THE 
ABDOMINAL AORTA. 


Tue following case of obliteration of 
the abdominal aorta is, perhaps, the most 
complete and best detailed of any as yet 
recorded in the annals of science, and is 
particularly worthy of notice in an anato- 
mical point of view. We give merely the 
most prominent features, referring for a 
more minate description to the Archives 
Générales for May ⸗ 





senteric. 


Fig. 3. Transverse section of the aorta 
at the level a 5; aa Red clot; } In- 
fundibulam resulting from the detachment 
of the clot posteriorly. 


. 4.—Transverse section of aorta at 
the level ed; aa Firm tissue obliterating 
the aorta, and surrounded by the arterial 
parietes contracted and folded upon it. 


Autopsy.—U pon examination after death, 
the left auriculo-ventricular orifice was 
found considerably contracted, and the 
edges of the mitral valve were covered 
with a cartilaginous incrustation, as thick 
as the moiety of a coffee-grain. 

The aorta, examined externally, pre- 
sented its normal volume and disposition 
as far down as the origin of the renal ar- 
teries, immediately below which it was 
converted into 2 species of solid, fusiform 
chord, having twenty-two lines of cireum- 
ference above, (\.ci.00 11. 'e middle 
part, and then grafvally contracting 
down to the origin of the inferior mesen- 
teric, where it presented only fourteen 
lines in circumference : from this point it 
descended to the sacro-vertebral angle, in 
the form of a dense round chord, about 
the size of a large urethral bougie. The 
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rimary iliac arteries and their two} 


nches were also smaller than in the | 
normal state; the same disposition ex- 
tended to the crural arteries, but on the 
left side disappeared about an inch below 
the arch, and on the right ccased gradually 
beyond the popliteal artery. 

On being opened longitudinally, the, 
internal surface of the aorta presented a 
livid red colour; its cavity is free as far 
down as the renal arteries; from this 
point it is filled by a soft reddish fibriu- 
ous body, adhering to the inner surface of 
the vessel all round, except posteriorly, 
where it forms a kind of canal, gradually 
contracting towards the inferior mesenteric 
artery, where -it had only two-thirds of a 
line in diameter; here the red coagulum 
changes insensibly into a tissue more firm 
and hard, of a gray-red colour, nearly ge- | 
latinous, and demitransparent, which filled 
the whole contracted portion of the aorta ; 
the vessel was divided transversely in this 
point; it was then seen that its parictes 
were ruffied, so as to form on aill sides 
certain folds, prejecting internally, and 
contracted upon this tissue, which adheres 
to it in a very intimate manner at the 
division of the aorta; this substance also, 
divides and extends into both primary | 
iliacs, in the form of prolongations, as | 
large as a crow-quill, a little flattened, | 
reddish, very adherent in some points, and 
in others casily detached, and presenting 
here and there on the surface a vascular 
injection extremely fine. 


This tissue filled the hypogastric arte- 
ries to the extent of an inch (the only 
portion examined); it also closed the exter- 
nal iliacs, and terminated on the left side 
an inch below the crural arch; on the 
right side it traversed the whole length of 
the crural artery, sending down a plug of 
two inches and a halfinto the arteria pro- | 
funda; it was continued into the popliteal, 
and then followed the posterior tibial as 
far as the lower third of the leg, forming 
merely lamellw, which disappeared about 
four inches above the ankle; the anterior 
tibial was free. In the left popliteal ar- 
tery were found some smooth thin lamelle 
attached to the parictes of the artery, and 
coming away with the inner membrane. 
In the right primary iliac this tissue was 
hollow; it terminated above in a cul-de- 
sac at the bifurcation of the aorta, and 
below at the division of the primary ves- 
sel; the same appearance presented itself 
on the opposite side, but the canal did not 
exist in the tissue closing the hypogastric 
or external iliac arteries. Lower down the 
canal reappeared in the plug occupying 
these latter vessels, and then disappeared in 
the coagulum of the leftcrural artery. Inthe 





right crural it extended to the femoral, 
sometimes occupying the centre of the 


clot, sometimes suddenly opening on its 


surface, or turning off into the tissue 
which plugged its branches, and occa- 
sionally interrupted for five or six inches, 


| to reappear again lower down. The ori- 


gin of the caxliac artery was free, but the 
splenic was incompletely obstructed by 
rose-coloured lamella. The superior me- 
senteric artery was free within eight lines 
of its origin, but immediately beyond its 
first branch the trunk was obliterated to 
the extent of four lines (the only portion 
left}. The orifices of the lumbar arteries 
were closed, except the two superior and 
the middle on the right side, which opehed 
into the lateral canal before described. 
The six lines of the inferior mesenteric 
which remained were plugged by a small 
coagulum ; the sacra media was free, but its 
otifice was also stopped. The right obtu- 
rator and the left gluteal were free. 

Tie measure of development of the dif- 
ferent parts Of the aorta, and the principal 
branches springing from it, with a great 
number of secondary branches, when 
compared with the mean size of the same 
vessels, showed that the dimensions of 
the trunk and its branches in the present 
subject were all inferior to the ordinary 
dimensions; this is proved by a very 
careful examination and measurement 
which M. Barth made of all the abdomi- 
nal branches, and by comparison with a 
second table of measures representing the 
ordinary diameters of similar vessels. This 
fact shows that in cases of spontancous 
obliteration, either the development of 
the collateral branches does not exist, or, 
if it do exist, disappears after a certain 
lapse of time. 


It is to be regretted that the removal of 
the subject prevented its being injected, 
and a more minute examination of the 
manner in which the circalation was kept 
up, from being made on this interesting 
point. The author contents himself with 
conjecturing that it took place partly be- 
tween the mammary, intercostal, and 
lumbar arteries, anastomozing with the 
epigastrica, circumflex ilii, &c.; and, on 
the other hand, the free branch of the 
superior mesenteric with the branches 
of the internal iliac, crural, &c. 

*,* As the obliteration of the aorta had 
not been foreseen, the viscera were re- 


moved before it was detected, 
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parative anatomist in Europe. There 
will be nothing like it to be met with 
anywhere. As to a descriptive and ex- 
MEMBERS or rut ROYAL COLLEGE ' planatory catalogue, there can be no 
OF SURGEONS IN LONDON, doubt that it ought to be made. It is 
tending to its completion. The museum 
costs the College between 2000/. and 
50007. a-year. We pay our conservator 
Mr. Clift) 5004. a-year, our assistant- 
conservator (Mr. Owen) 300/.. lis as- 
sistance alone is worth 500/. a-year: in- 
| deed I scarcely know the limit that ought 
ito be placed to his salary. The Hun- 
terian Muscum of comparative anatomy 
: _ jis more valuable, in a practical point of 

Tue Hunterian museum was the topic’ view, than that at the Jardin des Plantes 
under discussion at the close of our ab- at Paris, or elsew here, from the specimens 
stract last week. An official paper of the of the different structures beiug arranged 
College was laid before the witness, and | s9 as to illustrate the Junction, not the 
he was now questioned with reference to position of the animal in the natural sys- 
statements which it contained impugning| tem. Conceruing the library I beg to 
the conduct of Sir Everard Home in the! add, that the College has nearly 18,000 
destruction of the Hunterian manuscripts. yolumes.” * 

67. “Do you believe the statements 68. “Have the Council of the College 
made in the printed document issued by | had any difference with the Society of Apo- 
the Council of the College of Surgeons in| thecaries?"—“ None. Last year we met 
April 1826 to be correct? "—* Yes, ex-|and acted together, each party yielding in 
cept that I believe Sir Everard Home (if) pinion a little. There has been occa- 
we must make a culprit of him, after he | sionally a little interference on the part of 
is dead) destroyed little which was valu-|the Apothecaries’ Company with our pro- 
able. I believe he made use of what he Vince. They have not always confined 
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destroyed, and did not wish the record to | their examinations to those branches which 


remain behind. If there was much of very | immediately belong to them ; but have ex- 
essential matter destroyed, we have no|@mincd more minutely in anatomy and 
positive knowledge of it ; and it is now too |Surgery than we considered absolutely 
late to rectify it. The Government did|consistent with their proper duties.” I 
not think fit to take any steps against; ™must declare, however, distinetly, my 
him. It was found almost impossible to | Sense of the admirable manner in which the 
make a catalogue, particularly of the gal- | 4pethecaries’ Company have done their duty 
lery, which was the most stupendous thing | fo the public, since they have existed under 
in Europe of its kind; and the utmost|4¢etefl’arliament. Nothing would distress 
difficulty, of course, existed in making | ™e more than to see that board entirely de- 


out what each preparation was intended 
to represent. There is in the collectiona 
preparation, among many others, of one 
animal, which has excited the attention 
of the greatest anatomists of Europe. It 
is called a siren, and lives in the mud in 


stroyed: alihough it might be modificd 
with advantage as regards the interference 
of the Society with the province of the 
College.” * 





* 69. The sentences in italics we should 


Carolina. Some of these animals have|not have thought worth reprinting, but for 
two feet, some of them four; and there|theopportunity ofcontrasting them with the 
have been very great discussions about it, | following opinions which the witness passed 
whether it was the larva of an animal, or on the Apothecarics’ Act, in a paper which 
a distinct animal. Rasconi said it was a he wrote some time sinee under the sig- 
larva. Cuvier came to England, almost, nature of “An Old Apothecary,” and sub- 
on purpose to examine that preparation mitted to the notice of the Select Com- 
alone, and Mr. Hunter and he both dis-| mittee of the House of Commons on the 
sected it. The assixtant-conservator, Mr. |“ Amended Apothecarics’ Bill,” in the 
Owen, in his researches into the nature of | year 1833 :— 

this animal, has proved, that neither of “A highly educated and competent 
these great men was right; and the state- | medical mau is by this oppressive and tyran- 
ments made by him, in the catalogue, will nica? Act, precluded from getting his 
attract the attention of the scientific bread, whatever coantry he may be of, 
world. The catalogue and description of unless he be, &c.” 

the preparations in the gallery of the; “The physician and surgeon, of the 
museum, will be sought for by every com- {highest possible attainments, are thus 
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70. “ bbe do one hundred Irish gentle- 
men annually apply for their diploma to 
» erence to the Dublin Col- 
ee cipally from their not hav- 
ing received such a preliminary education, 
particularly in Greek, as will enable them 
to the classical examination of the 
Dublin College.” 
71. “1s the board of examiners bound to 
examine a man in surgery who presents 
himself, whether his course of education 


“* Taking off that, what next ? 

“What nerves and veins accompany 
the carotid artery ? 

“ «Describe the mode of tying it? 

“*The course and branches of the par 
vagum ? 

“ «How are the constrictors of the pha- 
rynx one with respect to the other ? 

“* Where does the trachea commence 
and end? 

“ «What prevents a piece of food getting 


| 


be such as the Council have prescribed, or | into the larynx ? 
no ?”—“ ] believe there is an opinion ofa; “ ‘ What are the ligaments of the ankle 
barrister to that effect ; but we have never | joint ? 
acted upon it. ° ° Yet nothing) “ ‘In compound dislocation of the joint, 
is so painful as to be obliged to refuse to| what is the state of the fibula ? 
examine, for want of proper certificates, “‘If called to that accident, and you 
for young men come every day to say, that} found that the tibia had been dirtied on 
they must starve if we insist on their stay-| the ground, what would you first do? 
ing in London to complete the courses, *‘ ‘ How would you treat it afterwards ? 
required.” “* How would you proceed to take up 
72. “Have any remonstrances reached | the external iliac artery ? 
you, on your requiring more certificates; “ * What are the relations of the femoral 
than are required by law ?”—“They dare! artery?” 
not dispute with us; but students would; Answer. “If I had the examining of a 
endeavour to do without a qualification to! man upon those questions, I will venture 
practise if we were to require too much.” | to say that he would prove himself a toler- 
73. “ The apothecary of the present day, | ably good anatomist. There are questions 
being usually a man of better education, much more severe; but there is enough 
than the druggist, will not the student! in that paper for an hour's examination of 
have learned more in his shop than in that any man; and more than he can answer 
of the druggist ?"—“ No. Rather less; for unicss he is a good anatomist. If the 
the shop of the apothecary of the present) Committee will be pleased to call up the 
day is a private one, and, for advice or! gentleman who furnished the paper, and 
medicines, scarcely anybody goes into ĩt allow me to examine him before the 
once a-week.” | Committee, I would convince them, out of 
74. “Does the paper now produced that paper, that he had got enough. The 
present a fair sample of the questions that | paper is, I suppose, a copy of the ques- 
might be put to a candidate by your court tions put to some gentleman who has a 


of examiners?—[A paper being shown to 
the witness] : viz.:— 

“* Have you ever dissected ? 

“ * Suppose you take off the skin of the 
neck, what do you first see ? 





treated by the Apothecaries’ Socicty, like 
toads under a harrow.” 

“These appear to be such enormous 
grievances, that it is hoped a Committee of 
the House of Commons will feel they can- 
not separate or close their proceedings 
without redressing them. They were 
hardly exceeded by the acts of the Star 
Chamber in the worst days previous to the 
Revolution.” (The “ grievances” alluded 
to were created by the Company.) 

“ The amended Bill would do away 
with all monopoly, and give comfort and 
happiness to many a poor and helpless 
man who is suffering nnder /he op- 
pression of the present Apothecaries’ Act, 
which it will be an indelible disgrace for a 
reformed House of Commons to allow to re- 
=~ for another session on its Statute- 

. 


good memory.” 

| 75.“ Do you not consider that a know- 
| ledge of medicine is essential to good sur- 
gical practice ?"—“ Decidedly ; they are 
' inseparable,” 

| 76. “ How is it then that the candidates 
| for the diploma of the College of Su ns 
are not examined in medicine ?”—* We do 
not wish to trespass on the province of 
others more than we can help. With 
reference to a surgeon ONLY, we leave him 
to his fate ; knowing that he will never get 
salt to his porridge.” —What a useful insti- 
tution is the College of Surgeons; and 
how wise are the candidates who seek a 
diploma which of itself will never find salt 
for their porridge! The law requires no 
man to possess the College diploma, 

77. The chairman instantly saw an op- 
portunity of exposing the real principles 
of the Council, and here asked—* Previous 
to the passing of the Apothecaries’ Act in 
1815, was the College in the habit then of 
examining in medicine ?”"—How does the 
witness escape from the dilemma of this 
inquiry? Why he says, “I was in France 
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and Spain in those days, and do not know 

what they did. I can answer personally | re 

only for the last few years.”"—Oh the 
e! 

78. “ Are you aware that at the College 
of Physicians, some of the examiners are 
selected from the junior men ?”—* Yes;) 
the candidates look only to the degree | 
and not to the document containing the | 
names of the examiners.” | 

79. “From the age of twenty-two to 
thirty-five, the period in a surgeon’s life 
when he seldom has obtained much prac- 
tice, how is he usually occupied ?”— 
“Some are occupied in study, some in | 
idleness.” —And this idleness is fostered by | 
the avarice of the hospital surgeons and | 
physicians, with some brilliant exceptions, 
who close the wards of our public medical | 


| 
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the College or in any medical faculty. His 

ted answers were to the effect, that 
“ junior” medical men, however highly 
accomplished in their profession, were 
not fitted by the necessary qualifications 
of age for the office, and were so merce- 
nary in their views, that they would ac- 
cept the office for any remuneration, even 
50/. a year. Two fresh questions now made 
quite evident the want of principle in his 
decision on this point. The chairman 
asked the witness,— “Are you aware, 
that in the examinations of candidates for 


a degree in physic or surgery at the Uni- 


versity of Paris, the examiners being three 
in number (two of them professors, and 
one an agrégé), a doctor is eligible to 


| the office of agrégé at the early age of 


twenty-five years ?"”—Answer, “ Yes; but 


charities against all practitioners who will | then the agré gé may happen to bea middle- 
not pay the enormous fees to witness hos- | aged man.” — Question. “ They must be full 
pital practice, thus shutting them out from | twenty-five years of age, but they are ge- 
almost the only means of study of which | | nerally from twenty-five to forty?’ 
surgeons awaiting the arrival of remune-| Answer. “ Yes; but I am not very favour- 
rating practice can hope toavail themselves. | alle to any French modes of proceeding, as 
80. The evidence for this day was closed | applicable to this country.”—The witness 
with the following question and answer :— | shuffles through inconvenient questions. 
“It appears, that in 1823 about one-ele-} 82. “Is the present number of examin- 
venth, in 1827 one-fourteenth, and in| ers of the College greater than is neces- 
1839 one-twenty-fifth, of the candidates | sary?"—“The number is not too great, 
were rejected at the College. How do | because it is from the celebrity of the Ev- 
you explain this diminishing proportion?” | aminers + and the value that the public 
— It is accidental. I think the other night | attach to the diploma, in consequence of 
we rejected five out of nine ; and last nicht | ‘hat celebrity, that persons come before us 
we passed the whole ten; the night he- | for examination. I think ten examiners 
fore we rejected one out of the ten.”—The | render the examination more formidable, 
cause of an average number of rejections | more just to the public, and I think a 
for one year, is here explained by refer-| man is better satisfied at having the fiat 
ence to special instances which had no jof ten men of respectability, than he 
kind of relation to averages. If this wit-| would be if he were tried and condemned 


— 


ness be ever set to hard work “according 
to law,” his duty should be to “chop 
logic.” As to the diminution in the rejec- 
tions, we apprehend that they really fall 
under the class of “accidents done on 
purpose 


." tor in reply to question 5003* the | 
witness first makes it a subject of boast 
that the Council have obtained an income 


by simply three, four, or five.”—Yet in 
paragraph 64, the witness implies, that, 
for the most part, one, or perhaps two ex- 
aminers, do really “try any man” who 
is a candidate at the College. 

83. “ Ought not some respect to be had 
to the expense of employing so numerous 
a board, considering that it costs the Col- 


lege 30007. a year ?"”—“ I do not think the 





of nearly 13,0002. a-year, and then actu- 
ally offers that to the Committee as one of | expense should be considered at all, pro- 
“the best reasons that he could give for; vided the business is wel/ done, and satis- 
maintaining the present mode of proceed- | factorily to the public.”"—But the misfor- 


ing in the government of the College!” tune is, that the business is not well done. 
(On the lst of May Mr. Clift, the “Con-| Anybody could admit twenty-five candi- 
servator of the Museum,” was examined, | dates out of twenty-six to the membership 
but as Mr, Guthrie was again called in | (see paragraph 80). Why not, by the 
in the course of that day, we shall continue | same rule, pay 60007. a year instead of 
our abstract of Mr. G.’s evidence, by ad- | 3000/. ? 
vancing to question 5205.] 84. “ You have advised that some pro- 
81. Mr. Guthrie had been much pressed | ccedings at the College should be public. 
in some previous questions for his rea-| In that publicity do you include the ex- 
sons for objecting to any but elderly gen- | amination of students ?”—* No,’ 
tlemen occupying the post of examiners in! — — 
+ Oh, most modest of men, 
brated” George James! 





—* cele« 





* 5003 of the Parliamentary Copy. 
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84.* “At Oxford it is now provided that 
the examinations of candidates for medical 
degrees shall not be secret, but that all 
graduates of a certain standing may be 
present at them. Is not publicity, to that 
extent, advantageous, as a check upon the 
Examiners?”"—* 1 think that very few 
young men, in consequence of the peculiar 
habits of Englishmen, would be able to 
meet an examination in public of that 
kind, and we should, probably, for some 
years to come, reject one out of every 
two or three. I think it would prevent 
the examiners from exercising, as they 
now sometimes do, a little mercy, on ac- 
count of the temperament of the candi- 
date, or other circumstances connected 
with his particular case. Sut it is one of 
those things which I shoud have no ob- 
jection to try.”—We suspect, that where 
bashfulness might kill its tens, ignorance 
would slay its hundreds. Candidates can 
always be encouraged out of timidity, but 
never out of incapacity. But what is there 
that can be urged in objection to open 
examinations which should weigh for one 
moment against the security to the public, 
and the impartiality to the student, which 
those examinations would ensure? More- 
over the honours of the successful can- 
didates would be ten times multiplied. 

85. “Are you aware that the examina- 
tions before the Dublin College of Sur- 
geons are open to all the members of the 
College, and that no bad consequenecs have 
Soliowed from that degree of publicity ?”— 
“I believe they are; but the candidates 
are oller and better educated.”—The 
more shame (as regards the latter quality) 
to the London College. 

86. “ It has been observed, that from 
having constantly the same examiners, the 
questions that will be put by each exam- 
iner, and the answers that will satisfy him, 
become well known; so that the grinders, 
as they are called, prepare their pupils, 
not to give such answers as best accord 
with the actual state of science, but such 
as will suit the character of the man who 
may happen to examine them?"—This is 
notoriously true, yet the witness coolly re- 
plies, “ There is no inconvenience arising 
Jrom it. We have all of us different opi- 
nions in surgical science. Now when I 
know (and I am not agrinder*) that there 
is a difference of opinion amongst the ex- 
aminers, I always state that ditference to 


* No; you are something more corrupt. 





my class. So when a young man pre- 
sents himself, if he gives an improper an- 
swer in surgery, we ask him, ‘ Where 
were you taught that?’ and if he says, 
‘I was taught it by my teacher,’ we say, 
*‘ We do not dispute the right of your 
teacher to instruct yon in any way he 
thinks fit; but you will now be pleased to 
state the received opinion.” 

87. “If six examiners are sufficient for a 
quorum in yourcourt, would it not be better, 
in order to save expense, that there should 
be six, and no more?”—“ No; when I 
was in the army, we thrashed 10,000 men 
with 6000, once or twice; but we would 
rather have had another 4000 to help us.” 

88. “ Would it not imply some incompe- 
tency on the part of the board, if six vete- 
ran examiners were not a match for ten 
raw students ?”—“ No; it means that we 
are able todo any quantity of work re- 
quired of us, but we do not want to do 
more than such reasonable proportion, 
and in such way, as will be satisfactory to 
the public.” 

89. The profession will recollect what was 
said in Tue Lancer of the intrigue which 
we suspected was existing between the 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons and 
the Company of Apothecaries, when the 
pretended “ Apothecaries’ Amendment 
Act” (already mentioned in paragraph 68 
of our abstract) was brought forward in the 
House of Commons in the session of 183. 
The Committee now squeezed the following 
interesting confession out of our amusing 
examiner on this subject:—‘ Have the 
Apothecaries’ Company agreed that they 
shall omit examining upon anatomy and 
physiology ?”"—“ Yes, generally speaking, 
and it was agreed to when we presented 
the Amended Apothecaries’ Bill to the 
House of Commons last year; and if that 
amended Bill had been carried, the ar- 
rangement would have been finally con- 
cluded. That amended Bill was the re- 
sult of a mecting between the president 
of the College of Physicians, and the pre- 
sident and vice-presidents of the College 
of Surgeons, with the master and two of 
the Court of Examiners of the Society of 
Apothecaries. We discussed our gviev- 
ances,* and decided how the business was to 

* “ Our Grinvances!” The grievances 
of a band of robbers, who think that the 
hooty has not been fairly shared amongst 
them; or of a set of banditti who cannot 
rob fast enough—or who find a falling off 
in the number of poor devils that are 


You are at once a lecturer and an exam-| straying in their wood, and therefore mect 
iner, a certificate signer in public, and a/to lay plans for decoying more travellers, 
diploma-granter in private,—a most scan-/and to decide “ how the business is to 


dalous union in the present state of medi- 
cal education, 


be done for the future !” 


: Heaven grant 
us paticnce as we read! f 
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be done for the future, each party making 
such emendations, and demanding such 
deductions, as they thought right, and 
which were inserted in that amended 
Bill; and although the Bill did not pass, 
the understanding has not fallen to the 
ground, though neither party would, at 
any time, consider the agreement perfectly 
binding. The College of Surgeons was to 
add or to omit nothing from its own ex- 
aminations, as the Apothecaries’ Com- 


pany did not object to any part of 


our examination, though we agree to de- 
mand that candidates at our College should 
positively be educated in pharmacy and 
the practice of physic.”—And thus was 
“the business to be done for the future,” 
—that future which never came, nor, hap- 
pily for the public, ever will. 

90. “ Was it proposed, as one of the 
results of these omissions and additions, 
that the expense to the students should be 
reduced ?—No; we thought of no such 
thing. I do not think that the expense 
of medical education, at the preseut mo- 
ment, is too much. On the contrary, I 
would almost say, that I] see better reason 
why it should be increased than diwi- 
nished.”— Whatcan be more wicked than 
to establish money qualifications in the 
science of medicine, where alone talent 
and acquirements can be of service to che 
public! We intreat the reader to con- 
trast this declaration of the witness with 
his allegation contained in paragraph 32, 
that the expense of medical instruction 
is already so great, that a great number 
of professional men cannot reobtain by 
practice the money they have expended 
in “ over-educating” themselves, as the 
witness called it. 

91. “The College having determined 
not to recognise any person as a teacher, 
unless he be provided adequately with a 
museum for teaching, have they, to pre- 
vent any capricious exercise of judgment 
on their part, caused a catalogue to be 
drawn up, exhibiting the minimum of 
preparations, which they think necessary, 
tor teaching ?”"—‘“ No; but they provide 
that a deputation from the Council shall 
inspect the museum, and report,” &c. 


92. “ To prevent a capricious exercise’ 


of judgment by the Council, or that jickle- 
ness of purpose that is apt to arise from 
changing the persons who are to decide, 
would it not be better for the Council to 
draw up a list of preparations as the mini- 
mum which every teacher, claiming to be 
recognised by them, should in future be 
required to possess?”—* The thing is 
impossible, inasmuch as many of them 
might not be obtained in the course of 
two, or three, or four years,” 

93. “ Are the collections of prepara- 
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|tions at the hospital schools usually the 
| private property of the teachers ?”—*“ Not 
‘ always.” 

| 4. “The commissioners for inquiring 
into the Scotch universities have con- 
demned the practice of the collections 
used for teaching the classes of a univer- 
sity, being the private property of the 
professors. New is it not desirable that a 
teacher should not be appointed to his 
office on the ground of his happening to 
have a collection, but rather on the 
ground of his superior good character, 
science, and power of communicating his 
knowledge to students ?”—“ The fact of 
the matter is, that they will elways hare 
the best men in the best situations in Lon- 
don. here is very rarely an exception to 
the contrary. A person who has a mnu- 
seum, and owns a school, will only put in 
aman who can bring a class: just as the 
best actor fills a playhouse.”"—How ill 
does this statement accord with the decla- 
ration of the witness contained in para- 
graph 58, relative to the abandonment of 
teavhing by the best men in the profes- 
sion, because the competition was so 
great! In cither case what a picture of 
the present system of medical instruction 
have we not before us! 

$5. Adverting to the mode of appointing 
teachers in the hospital schools, the wit- 
ness hazards the following statement :-— 
“I helicve, the treasurer alone appoints ; 
and he has so much the interest of his 
hospital and of his school at heart, that he 
wonld not put eny man in for any considera- 
tion, ualess he was satisfied that the man so 
putin would maintain the character of the 
school. There isa great misunderstand- 
ing upon this point.” 

96. “ On what is the misunderstanding?” 
— That people are put into schools upon 
any other reason than their capability. 
Money will not get a man into a school 
in this town.”— To the “ wi/l not” we say 
nothing; but why money “ dves not,” in 
some instances, is easily explained. There 
is no occasion for its employment. Family 
connexions and relationship are equal to 
the task. But the fact is that apprentice 
fees afford proof that money does “ get 
men into schools in this town.” Six ne- 
phews and apprentices at Guy's and St. 
Thomas's hospitals, afford abundant evi- 
ldence that hospital treasurers do not 
jsolely regard talents or capabilities in 
| teachers. 

97.“ In the schools of anatomy attached 
| to some of the larger hospitals, is it an un- 
| common thing for a teacher, coming in, to 
| pay a sum of money to his predecessor, 
| going out ?"—“ I think the thing has been 

done, and I do not think it unreasonable, 
as far as regards a teacher @ :snatomy 
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who retires to give up to his successor a 
museum.” 

98. “Do you not believe that a large 
number of those tlemen who are 
qualified to be elected into the Council as 
pure surgeons, embrace in practice a large 
proportion of medical cases?” — 
“Their practice is very much medical. If 
a man comes to me one day with a disease 
of the urethra, and the next morning with 
a pain in his stomach, I profess to be able 
to cure one disease as well as the other; 
and every surgeon, in my opinion, ought | 
to understand well the business of an 
erm and to have a good knowledge 
of the business of anaccoucheur. Surgery 
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believe, in the church, and I do not see 
why it should be different in surgery.” 

105. Filled with disgust at the principles 
on which the witness reasons and would 
legislate, the Chairman says, “The ques- 
tion is not whether that has been the 
course of his seniors, but whether such a 
course is reasonable or not?”—And the 
witness replies, “ 1 think it is very reason- 
able.” 

106. “ Why do you think it is reasonable?” 
—* Because I think it is for the advan 
of the public. For whatever may be said 
upon the matter, these gentlemen do not 
pay that strict attention to surgery which 
they ought. And although many im- 


does not any longer mean what it did à provements are made by surgeons in the 
century ago. A large portion of Mr. Aber- | country, the great advance in anatomy and 
nethy’s practice was of a medical kind. | surgery is due to the surgeons of the me- 


So is my own; and so is every surgeon's | 
in London. The public demand it. A | 
surgeon does everything.” 

99. “ Then if a person becomes eminent 
in the practice of medicine, though under 
the name of surgery, why should he be 
excluded from honours in the College ?”—, 
(Oh what an answer follows this poser !) 
“Because he must be also eminent in| 
surgery as well as in medicine.” 

100, “ Are you aware that the surgeons 
to many of the county hospitals are men 
at the head of the midwifery practice in| 
the places where those hospitals are situ- | 


they could not live, if they were not.” 
101. “For example: the senior surgeon 
to the Worcester Infirmary is the leading | 
practitioner in midwifery at Worcester?” | 
—“I dare say he is; he ought to be.” | 
102. “ Doyousuppose that this gentleman, 


ated ?”—“They must be so, in fact; * 


from his practice of midwifery, is less com- | 


petent to practise surgery?”—“I cannot | 
give an opinion upon an individual.” * 

103. “Upon general principles ?”—“ No, 
not at all. The midwifery does him good.” 


—*“ It is not his profession; h 


tropolitan cities.” 
107. “ By excluding surgeons practising 


| midwifery, from the honours of the pro- 


fession, may not they pay less attention to 
surgery than they otherwise would do ?— 
No ; a midwife has not time to attain that 
high degree of knowledge which we ex- 
pect from a s n.” 

108. “But in case he does attain that 


high degree of knowledge, would you then 


think it reasonable that he should be ex- 
cluded from the honours of his profession ?” 
profession 
is midwifery. He may have all the 
honours of midwifery that he pleases.” 

109. “ He has ee your examination, 
paid his fecs, and been acknowledged a 
member of your College; and will you not 
call him a surgeon?”—‘I say he is a 
surgeon, but he is an accoucheur also, and 
therefore paying less attention to the prac- 
tice of surgery.” 

110. “Is it likely that Parliament would 
entrust the power of regulating midwifery 
to the Council of a College which holds 
fast to a by-law for excluding practitioners 
in midwifery from their own body ?”"—({A 


104. “Then why is such a person to juster, bitterer satire could fall from the 


be disqualified from entering into the| 
Council of the College of Surgeons ?”— 


lips of no man than is contained in the 
answer—such an answer as it is—which 


“ He practises midwifery, in order that he falls from the witness.) “I believe the 
may get enough money to enable him to | Parliament could not do a wiser thing, 
live reputably ; and therefore it is a proof than to entrust the power to the College 
that he has enough time to do so. But | of Surgeons ; it would be done faithfully, 
it is one thing in regard to /iving, and | Aonourably, justly, and advantageously for 
another thing with regard to obtaining the | the public.” 

honours of a profession. When a man| 111. “Lord Thurlow considered it pre- 
seeks for the honours of his profession, sumptuous to claim the regulation of mid- 
he must adopt that course of proceeding | Wifery, and yet exclude practitioners in 
which his seniors, for years before him, |™idwifery from their own court ?”—-“I 
have considered the right road to obtain | believe that Lord Thurlow was very wrong- 
those honours. It is so in the law, and, I | headed upon that occasion altogether.” 

| 112.“ Does not midwifery belong rather 
*Cunning can always stand on points | to surgery than to pharmacy ?”—“ To sur- 
which are not broad enough for the foot | gery decidedly. It is the public that stands 
of honesty. | between the midwife and the College of 
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Surgeons. The public say, ‘A midwife | is concerned.” —Compare this, again, with 
you are, and a midwife you shall be, and the opinions expressed in paragraph 68,and 
nothing else ;’ and thtre never was yet, as | then once more compare it and paragraph 
far as I know, a very eminent midwife, 69 with the following sentence which oc- 
that was a very eminent surgeon.” |curs in the answer to the next question 
113, “ May your Council examine appli- | but one :—“ 1 beg to say that the Court of 
cants in midwifery, as a part of surgery?” | Examiners of the Apothecaries’ Company 
—** We do it constantly.” | have done their duty admirably, and for 
114. “Why should the examination in| the advantage of the public ; and I would 
midwifery be referred to the Apothecaries’ | let no surgeon take out his diploma at the 
Company ?”—“ We are nearly equally di-| College of Surgeons, till after he had been 
vided upon that subject in the Council, | examined by the Board appointed by the 
and it is not usual for a majority to press Society of Apothecaries.”—The witness 
a point against a large minority; and as had gone too far in his deprecations of the 
we will not admit accoucheurs into our “Little Glass-Bottle Society,” so he added 
body, I am desirous that they should be this little fibto a great truth, He also 
placed in a body of corresponding estima- here suddenly remembered the “ discus- 
tion in the public mind, and of correspond- | sions” of the three bands of robbers upon 
ing emolument ; and therefore, instead of the proposed “Amended Apothecaries’ 
having two examiners in midwifery at- Bill,” who were to make victims for each 
tached to our College, we would send | other. 
three, as our deputies, to examine at, 116. “ Did not the Apothecaries’ Act 
Apothecaries’ Hail, and the surgcon- arise out of a demand on the part of the 
accoucheurs, as a body, would, I think, be public for practitioners well qualified to 
very much pleased and satisfied with such practise in physic, surgery, and phar- 
an arrangement in their farour.”—What! macy ?”—“ No, it arose out of the circum- 
The “surgeon-accoucheurs,” that is to stance of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
say the whole of the profession (for every wishing to levy a tax upon the LITTLE 
surgeon but the few who have thrust GLass Borries, in which they sold their 
themselves into the high places of trust physic; they met together to resist this 
and emolument is obliged, the witness |tax; and when they got together, they 
says, to practise midwifery to save him-!thought they would do something else, 
self from the workhouse, vide paragraph |and, from one step to another they pro- 
21), would be pleased and satisfied at thus | ceeded, uniil it ended in the Apothecaries’ 
being madeshuttlecocks between the bat- | Act.” 
tledore players in Lincoln’s-inn-fields and| 117. You object to admit into the Coun- 
Blackfriars ! eil practitioncrs in pharmacy or mid- 
115. “If the College of Surgeons is to | wifery, because their pursuits are foreign 
send deputies to Apothecaries’ Hall to|to surgery. Does not the samme objection 
examine in midwifery, why should not the | apply to those practitioners in surgery, a 
Society of Apothecaries send deputies to large portion of whose practice consists in 
the College of Surgeons to examine in! the treatment of medical cases ?”—*“ Sur- 
pharmacy ?”—“ Because the Society of gery and medicine are the same thing; 
Apothecaries is in a false position, under | and a man must understand one to be a 
existing-circumstances. That society never | good performer in the other. But we do 
should have had the power of appointing | not elect him, unless he is also prominent 
examiners at all; and it was a gross error | in surgery.” 
in Government to give it to them. We,} 118. “ According to your own admission 
the College of Surgeons, did oppose them | he may be eminent in surgery, although 
in the first instance, and it was only in| he practises pharmacy or midwifery ?”— 
consequence of receiving a letter from |“ No; it is impossible in the present state 
them, saying that they would not interfere | of public opinion.” 
in any way with surgery, that we didagree| 119. “ The proportion of candidates re- 
not to oppose their bill. The President of | jected by the College appears to be about 
the College of Physicians told me, that if}1 in 144. Now, since 1826, the propor- 
he had been president at that time, they | tion rejected by the Society of Apothe- 
never should have had that authority :| caries has varied from about 1 in 4 to 
and I can only say, that if 1 had been|1 in 6. May this be owing to their exam- 
president of the College of Surgeons at ining more strictly than you do?”—* It 
that time, they never should have had it, | is possible.” 
as far as lay in me, either: and I wish that; 120. “ Was your attention ever called to 
an alteration should take place in the eon · the circumstance ?”—“ We do our duty, 
stitution of the Board, which, really and | without considering what other people 
truly, should never have had anything to | may do.” 
do with practice, ewcept as far as pharmacy } 121, “ You have stated that regular 
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practitioners find themselves undersold by | bad one if it is reduced to practice; be- 
persons whose education has been less | cause everybody knows in a country town, 
regular and less costly. In order there- | that an irregular is an unqua- 
fore to place the regularly-qualified prae · lified person, and that the regular practi- 
titioners on a level in point of advantage | tioner is a qualified person; and they will 


with the unqualified, is it not desirable to | in general go to the qualified person. If 


reduce the expense of good medical edu-| 
cation ?”—“ I think the expense of good | 
medical education is at present rather too | 
low, if anything.” 
122. “ Is it not the case, that the more) 
expensive you render it, the more unequal | 
you make the competition between the! 
educated and the uneducated practitioner?” 
—*No, I do not think so. If you impose 
any expense of education, you ought to 
give him an adequate protection. But if 
you take practitioners from that class 
of society who cannot afford a reason- | 
able degree of expense in their educa- 
tion, the probability is that you will find 
them wanting in many of those qualities 
and qualifications which ought to exist in | 
a respectable practitioner."—The doctrine 
of a “ money qualification” in the intel- 
lectual professions, no man but a coun- 
cillor of the College of Surgeons could 
think of advocating at the present day. 
123. “ Have you not admitted, that any 
attempts to put down irregular practitio- 


you insist upon a man of superior qualifi- 
cation living in such a town, you must give 
him an adequate protection ; and the con- 
sequence of the protection is, that you 
prevent the other man fro:n doing that 
which he is not qualified todo. But if 
you do not have a man with a certain de- 
gree of education and knowledge, he will 
then degrade the character of the profes- 
sion to the lowest state to which it can 
possibly arrive; and that is neither for 
the honour of the profession, nor for the 
advancement of science, nor for the good 
of the public. If you coerce one party by 
regulations, you must do the same to the 
other. "—This iucid “explanation” of the 
bad working of a good theory bothered 


' the Committee, who forthwith abandoned 
| the subject. 


127. Irrepressible laughter must follow 


a perusal of the subjoined reply :—“ As 
| to the irregular practitioners, is not their 


name ‘ Legion;’ and if you try to lay one 
class of them, the druggists, will they not 


ners, by force of law, must end in failure ?” | rise up in some other shape?”—“ No. If 


—* Quite so.” 
124. “ And that the irregular practi- 


| the legislature will give me authority for 


| one year, I will promise them to do it.”— 


tioner, in competing with the regular one, “ Evenif Parliament,” observes the chair- 
possesses the advantage of being able to man in reply to this, “ could ever consent 
afford to undersell him ?”—*“ The fact is to do so, the inquisitorial power which it 
that, by an irregular practitioner, we mean | must delegate, would cause a resistance 
a charlatan, a quack. But the sort of prac- | that would probably defeat you.” 
titioner I am alluding to is a druggist;| 128. “ One mode which you recommend- 
such a person should not be allowed to, ed, of placing the regular practitioner on a 
practise out of doors, but to give medi-/| level with the vender of secret medicines, 
cines only over the counter, and he would is, to put a high ad valorem tax on se- 
be prevented from practising in any other cret medicines. If bread pills were sold 
manner. This person the law can touch. and taxed ad valorem, would not all the 
It is the irregular practitioner, the quack, difference between the expense of mak- 
whom a great many persons resort to, that ing the pills and the money received 
the law cannot reach.” from them be still clear profit!”—* If 
125. “ The higher you raise the expense they both sold bread pills, they would 
of medical education, the greater inequa-| stand upon the same footing; which is 
lity you make in the charges that the now, | believe, sometimes the case. J 
regular and irregular practitioner can order bread pills, occasionally, myself; and 
severally afford to be satisfied with?”— 1 sometimes find that they produce just 
“ Theoretically you do; but practically as serious effects, as the pills made of 
you do not.” | very potent ingredients. Nerves will do a 
126. Reasonably enough might the chair- | great deal on many occasions.* When I 
man say to the witness, “ Have the good- | say that I occasionally order bread pills, I 
nesa to explain your last answer? ""—The | mean, that when I find a patient in the 
explanation, however, only affords a fine | hospital, complaining of the effects of a 
illustrative instance of ‘‘ confusion worse medicine which I know cannot produce 
confounded.” We give the passage verba- | 
tim :—*“ The position,” says the witness | 





* Science and elegance here combine 
(alluding to the opinion expressed in the | the best qualities of art and language. The 
query addressed to him by the chairman), witness is “ one of the most eminent men 
“The position is a good one, as stated in the profession,” according to his own 
generally and theoretically; but it is a, description. 
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those effects, I order bread pills, and de- 
Sire the students to mark the result; and 
the ients often complain of their 
severity, Imagination does a great deal 
in physic, little in surgery. Concerning 
the ad valorem tax, my own opinion is that 
it does not signify a straw whether there 
is such a duty or not.” 

129. “Was Mr. Ware, the oculist, a 
member of the Court of Assistants ?"”—“ Mr. 
Ware was a surgeon.” 

130. “Is not the instance of Mr. Ware 
an exception to the rule you stated, that 
no surgeon, applying himself to a parti- 
cular, limited, branch of the profession, 
even though he practised as a surgeon at 
the time, would be admitted into the 
Court of Assistants?” —“No, 1 did not 
say so. I merely said, that no branch 
practitioner would be admitted; that is, 
a man that confines himself to one branch. 
Many members of the Council have been, 
or are, surgeons to hospitals for diseases 
of the eye, as well as men practising gene- 


surgery. i 
131. “ What better reason can be given 


= persons practising general surgery, 
and also applying to the particular branch 
of eye surgery, should be admissible into 
the Council, than that general surgeons, 
who also practise midwifery, should be 
admissible ?”—“ The diseases of the eye 
do not now constitute a particular depart - 
ment, unless a man practise it alone.” 

132. “You were understood to say, that 
neither an aurist nor an oculist would be 
admitted into the Council?”—“ We are 
neither of us oculists. You could not 
offer us a greater insult, than to call 
either Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Travers, or 
myself, oculists: because it implies a 
knowledge of the treatment of that one 
organ, the eye, only. We are surgeons, 
and nothing more nor less.” 

133. “ if the College of Physicians allows 
candidates for its license to have studied 
medicine for two years at any university 
whatever, at which there is a medical 
faculty, whether at home or abroad, is not 
that at variance with the conduct of the 
College of Surgeons in the case of Mr. 
Bennett, when they refused to recognise 
his school of anatomy at Paris ?”—“ If the 
two things are unlike,” replied the wit- 
ness, who grew saucy on being pressed to 
the verge of the precipice, down which he 
was sure to fall at the next step, “if the 
two things are unlike, they are at varivnce. 
I have stated the reason why the College 
of Surgeons refused Mr. B tt, and they 
were approved by Government.” 

134. “ Will you repeat tnose reasons ?”— 
“ If we had recognised Mr. Bennett's school 
of anatomy, we should have done all in our 
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the schools of anatomy in this country, 
and go to a foreign country to obtain that 
knowledge which they ought always (o 
acquire at home, &c.*; our schools would 
have decayed, and we should have deprived 
ourselves of the high character which 
English surgeons have over the whole 
world, as great anatomists as well as sur- 
geons, &c. &c.. The result proves the 
judgment and wisdom with which the 
College of Surgeens acted.” 

135. The following questions are not ex- 
celled in the homeness of their thrusts — nor 
are the various statements in the answers 
exceeded in that desperation of despair 
which resorts to all manceuvres for safety— 
by any portion of dialogue in the whole 
evidence :—* In the petition presented by 
the Council of the College of Surgeons to 
the Privy Council, in opposition to grant- 
ing a charter to the London University, 
there occurs this passage: ‘ Your peti- 
tioners are firmly convinced, that the oc- 
cupation of teaching, and the power of 
examining and conferring degrees, ought to 
be exercised, as they now are, by distinct 
institutions; and that the union in one 
and the same institution of these discordant 
attributes, must be attended with danger 
to the public welfare, on the numerous 
occasions in which the interest of the 
teacher and the duty of the examiner 
would interfere with each other.’ Does 
not the very objection here stated by the 
Council lie against the constitution of its 
own Court of Examiners; of which court 
most of the members, either as Aospital 
surgeons, or as lecturers, combine in their 
own persons the said discordant attributes 
of examining for and conferring diplomas, 
and of being occupied in ¢eaching ?”—‘‘ No, 
there is no one teaching in the Court of 
Examiners but myself, and I am only in 
that situation because, in truth, | am a 
SORT OF MILITARY TEACHER, and get no 
pay for it. I would not continue to teach 
one hour, if if were not for the return which 


| I feel myself bound to make to the medical 


department of the army, for the great 
Savours they have conferred upon me. 1 
owe my situation in this town to the young 
men that served with me in Spain, and to 
the medical department of the army since : 
and therefore I remain a teacher, that 
when they want assistance, they may have 
an opportunity of coming to me wirnour 





* When we arrive at the evidence of Sir 
Astley Cooper, the reader will see that 
Sir Astley actually recommends that 
young men during their pupillage should 





make it a point to spend a year abroad 
for the express purpose of learning ana- 


power to encourage young men to desert | tomy and surgery. 


2C2 





POOR-LAW ACT.—CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. 


PAYING FOR IT, and of finding a friend the Commissioners, but in several districts 
— — — f the mean and beggarly “ contracts ” have 
Examiners in the College either teachers already been ratified, the practitioners 
* — pony to public hospitals?”—'who have accepted them being now 
e wajority are HOSPITAL SURGEONS. | P 

137. ‘As hospital surgeons, do they not heartily sorry that the pledges of a me- 
take pupits at those hospitals ?”—“ Yrs.” dical union had not stepped in between 

138. “ May they not, then, in an ex · thom and the evil genius which prompted 
tended sense of the word, be considered as ; * ⸗ * os 
TreacuEers ?” —“In the extended sense of them to accede to the impositions of the 
the word; but Nort IN THE sxNSE IN Commissioners on their time and talents. 
WHICH IT 38 EMPLOYED IN THE PETE | 1 ot the examples which have been set in 
tion. The Court of Examiners, as hos- = * 
pital sargeoas, do not examine the pupils Berkshire and Buckinghamshire be every- 
from their own schools, and that is another | where followed without loss of time. 
reason why there should be ten of us.” | 

139. “ But although 2 member of the 
Court of Examiners does not examine one | 





of his own students, does he not rote on 
the question of his being passed or rejected >” 
—* If he be present at the court he must 
vote one way or other.” 

We must respite the witness for a week. 
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London, Saturday, June 20, 1835. 
— — 


Tur Poor-Law Amendment Act, so im- 


Many of the reforms which we have 
|attempted to effect in the medical and 
idietetic rules of Christ's Hospital, have 
been, as our readers are aware, success- 
fully urged in the pages of this Journal, 
but the treatment of those severe scourges 
which ignorance and neglect have com- 
| bined to inflict on the juvenile inmates of 
the establishment,— scalled head, ring- 
| worm, and other cutaneous affections,— 
still continues to be as unscientific and 
‘unsuccessful as on the first day that we 
set ourselves to correct the abuses which 


prevail ia the institution. Ointments of 


erfec j iece of legislation : 
perfect and unjust as a piece of leg ’ tar, mercury, and brimstone, and solu- 


—amongst its other horrid imperfections 


| tions of caustic, are still persisted in, and 
has left the sick poor and practitioners lately resoit has been had to the kreosote, 
entirely at the discretion of the Com- but still without producing an “ eradica- 


missioners. When Mr. Wanrvurron’s tion” of the complaint. There are yet 


Medical-Law Bill shall be bronght before °"© hundred and thirty boys at Hertford 
with diseased heads. 


* — Under this state of things, and being 
will, doubtless, be remedied by preventing |). voted daily by the angry expressions of 
contracts for the care of the Poor, unless the parents, the resident medical attend- 
at such a sum per head as shall guarantee ant at Hertford resigned his office, and 
to them an efficient medical pro‘ection in in London, probably from the same 
case of sickness. In the mean time, unless causes, the manager of the institution, the 
there be a close professional union among treasurer, has resigned his post. But the 


‘ « ae octogenarian apothecary remains, either 
all medical men in the king:lom, the griev- to secure the appointment which he holds 


ance must be endured not only by the for his son, or with the hope of obtaining 
poor but by medical practitioners all over a pension. Still does Mr. Eusesivs A. 
the country. We are glad to observe that Ltoyp remain the surgeon, the “ pro- 

‘mising” surgeon, of the institution, and 
still does the cormorant Hve cling to his 


the House of Commons, this glaring evil | 


unions have already been formed in many , 
th i 395 w b- 

* — and - cael — bar re |place. The late treasurer has shown 

ish & notice of one in Buckinghams re· much wisdom in quitting the concern and 

There are many of them carly enough in| the cause of the Almoners in fofo. The 

existence to shut out the evil operations of | new treasurer, Mr. Pigeon, appears, for- 
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tunately for the institution, to be a gen-; 
tleman who, by education and habits of, 
business, is capable of judging of the 
merits of the various questions ‘at issue! 
between the corruptionists and the public, | 
and as he knows something of remedial | 
agents, he will not, we trust, tell us that 
scores of pounds of brimstone and mer- 
cury are necessary to the cure of ring- 
worm, although the consumption of those 
articles has hitherto been enormous in 
the institution, and “ precedent" goes 
far in the extension of its influence in 
sch establishments. He will be anxious 
that those who are allowed to prescribe, 
do so on sound pathological princi- 
ples. “ The disease has a/ways been in 
the school!” say the senile Committee of 
Almoners; “and it 


“ 


is unreasonable to 
expect its remova! all in a moment. 
“ How can you cure that in one year, 
“which took some dezen years to esta- 
“ blish itself?” 
in the treasurership will be real and not 
nominal, and that the new officer will not 
be bound by old absurdities. The fetters 
are time-eaten, and may readily be broken. 
We believe that the appointment of Mr. 
Pigeon will tend to procure yet more 
important reforms in the institution, and 
that the afflicted children who have been 
obstinately doomed for so many years, like 
the lepers of old, to separate from their 
kind, will have fresh reasons to rejoice 
that the press interfered for their relief. 
Considering the number of boys domi- 

ciliated at Hertford who are still afflicted 
with diseased heads, it is quite clear that 
if the feelings of humanity are at all to be 
taken into account in the execution of the 
duty which still remains to be discharged 
hy the almoners and governors, the 
medical establishment of the hospital 
must undergo a thorough and complete 
revision. Evidence, in short, of the most 
deplorable kind, has been presented to us in 
profusion, proving beyond doubt or ques- 
tion that Dr. Hur, Mr. Luoyp, and Mr. 
Fiexp, the octogenarian resident apothe- 
cary, as well asthe young gentleman who | 
was sent down to Hertford under the 
recommendation of Mr. Lawnence, are. 
utterly incompetent to protect the children 
from that frightful scourge which has in- 
flicted so grieyous an injury, net only 


We trust that the change 
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with regard to their bodily comfort, but 
with respect to all their future prospects in 
life. Why is it that the almoners refuse to 
give a surgeon of experience and great 
reputation in the treatment of diseases of 
the skin a fair trial in this institution? 
Why, in short, do they still cling to persons 
connected with St. Bartholomew's Hospi- 
tal? The sad experience of several years 
hasbut too clearly shown that the doctrines 
taught in that establishment are not prac- 
tically advantageous in the treatment of 
ringworm. Really, the conduct of the 
almoners in preferring the nominees and 
adherents of a particular party instead of 
selecting men of proved and undoubted 
skill in the treatment of the disease which 
devastates their establishment, exhibit ia 
their conduct towards the children, and 
the parents of the children, a degree of 
perverse and hardened cruelty which falls 
little short of legal criminality. Within 
short period they will, we trust, be made 
to account for their conduct before the 
Cuariry Com™itrer just appointed in the 
Hiouse or Commons. If there were no 
practitioners in London of ungaestionab!: 
reputation in the treatment of Ciseases of 


a 


the skin,—if there were not, for instance, 
Mr. Pirmer, who, when the special com- 
mittee was appointed, some time back, 
presented them with the most convincing 
testimony of the superiority of his discri- 
mination in distinguishing ringworm from 
other complaints, and in showing, gene- 
rally, in how great a degree the children 
could be benefited by an altered system 
of treatment,—then, indeed, the almoners 
might fabricate some description of ex- 
cuse for entrusting the management of the 
children to beardiess youths and interested 
and prejudiced partisans, rather than to a 
gentleman of Mr. Prvumse’s matured 
experience and established reputation. 
But in the absence of such an excuse we 
kuow not how their proceedings can be 
exempted from the just indignation of the 
public, and the severest reprobation of the 
Government authorities. 


Tue attempt which was made by a 
malignant and odious junto belonging to 
the Council of the Zoological Society of 
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London to injure the reputation of Dr, ) nesdays, and Fridays, at five p.m. Fee for 
Grant and other members of the Society, | one course, 4/. 4s. Perpetual pupils, 6/. 6s.” 
has been exposed and defeated ; and, fur- Any attempt to reconcile the statements in 
ther, the perpetrators of the disgusting | the Evidence and the Prospectus, must be 
intrigue have been held up to raceme Pes so we leave them to give the lie to 
detestation by a committee of the Society | each other. 

which was appointed to inquire into the 
best manner of conducting the future 


of which, on the 11th inst., passed a reso- | FESSORSHIPS IN IRELAND. 
lution in high commendation of the mode | 


in which Dr. Grant has exerted his abi- ik Denoet af ea G rai int 
#.. ‘ : ’ —8 nue Re of the Committee - 
lities to promote the interests of the 2 oll Fn the question of © Proke- 
stitution. The following is a portion o tionary Lectures” to be delivered by 
the resolution : | candidates for professorships in the Royal 
“ [t was resolved that the committee | College of Surgeons in Ireland, was 8 
cannot close their successful labours with- | sented at the meeting of that body noticed 
out taking the liberty to express to Pro-| in arecent number of Tue Lancet. The 
fessor Grant their grateful acknowledge- | Report is drawn up in the following terms, 
ments for his zealous, judicious, and un-| and contains the following recommenda- 
remitting exertions in promotion of the! tions :— 
essential interests of the Zoological So-| 1st. “ Resolved,—That it is the opinion 
ciety during the period of his services in of this Committee that the Court of Cen- 
Council; particularly also for his disin-| sors should require candidates for profes- 
terested sacrifice of his valuuble time in| sorships to deliver probationary lectures.” 
his able and comprehensive lectures to dif-| 2nd. “That two lectures be the number 
fuse a knowledge of physiology amongst required from each candidate.” 
the fellows of the Society.” 3rd. “ That the precedence of the can- 
| didates in lecturing be determined by lot.” 
4th. “ That the subjects for lectures be 
‘allotted from a selection of subjects made 


Our remarks on the medical evidence | by the Court of Censors.” 


5th. “ That the course of first lectures 


which forms the subject of our “ Abstract” 
this week, have been, as on previous oc- 


casions, made as we proceeded in the la- 


shall be concluded by all the candidates, 
| before that of the second be entered upon.” 
6th. “ That the members and licentiates 


bour, as full as time and space have al- | of the College of Surgeons in Ireland be 
lowed. One observation, however, escaped | alone admitted as auditors on this occa- 


a record in its proper place, which it may | 
be as well to seize this opportunity of 
adding. It relates to the paragraph (No. 
135) in which the witness describes him- 
self as A SORT OF UNPAID MILITARY 
reacHerR. Some of our readers may 
wonder what kind of thing a “sort of 
military teacher” is; but they will won- 
der still more at the declaration that he 
works for nothing, and grieve that the 
worthy militaire should be so shabbily 
dealt with. To ease their minds, there- 
fore, on this point, we give the following 
illustration of the “ military teaching,” for 
which the teacher “ gets no pay,” from the 
prospectus of the ‘‘ Westminster Hospital 
School-of- Medicine,” for the session 1834- 
35. In that document are advertised, 
amongst other items, “ Lectures on Sur- 
gery, by Mr. Guthrie, on Mondays, Wed- 





sion.” 

7th. “ That the Court of Censors be 
present on this occasion as judges, and 
that no member of the Court be privileged 
to vote, who has not been present at all 
the probationary lectures delivered by 
each candidate.” 

8th. “ That the subject allotted for the 
first lecture shall be given to the candi- 
date forty-eight hours before he be re- 
quired to deliver it.” 

9th. “ That the subject for the second 
lecture be given to the candidate two hours 
before the time for delivery, This lecture 
not to be written.” 

A person unacquainted with the sinis- 
ter policy of the author by whom this do- 
cument has been drawn ap, might be 
readily imposed on by its apparent spe- 
ciousness and liberality. There are, how- 
ever, many ways of killing a dog, the pro- 
verb informs us, without hanging it, and 
the Committee, taking the hint, have ad- 
mirably succeeded in devising means for 
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the stran of the “ concours” | least, of their merits being —— by 
without the odious exhibition of the halter | a just and competent trivuna 

itself. They do the business decorously; Reform is no respecter of persons or of 
and quietly, but just as effectually as if privileges—makes no distinction between 
they conducted the ceremony without the | the corruption of the judge and the de- 
slightest disguise, or paying the slightest | ficiencies of the tried. It bears equally on 
deference to public opinion. While the both parties, and admits of no exceptions 
ae of promotion by merit as deve-| in its operations. This is the species of 
oped by competition is broadly and un-!| reformation which the public require of 
reservedly adinitted, the most scrupulous | the College; and not that mongrel descrip- 
care is taken to prevent the just opera- tion of it, which while it requires candi- 
tion of this principle. Thus the advice of dates to give proofs of their acquirements, 
the Committee very plainly declares, that leaves the tribunal which the other day 
the candidates are to “ fret their hour on elected Mr. Maunsett and rejected a 
the stage ” in the delivery of Probationary | Master of the Lying-in Hospital (Dr. 
Lectures; that their cxertions are to he Coins), to pronounce a verdict on their 


viewed by the enlightened and impartial 
auditory of those members and licentiates 
of the College who frequent the place ; and 
that no member of the Court of Censors, 
not present at all the lectures, is entitled 
to vote on the appointment of the success- 
ful candidate! All this, no doubt, looks 
very feasible--bears some distant resem- 
blance to a Concours, but of which, in re- 
ality, it will prove to be the grossest mock- 
ery. By this new movement the “ fac- 
tion” in the College have not removed a 
single objection to the old system, or made 
the slightest advance towards correcting 
its abuses. 


_. The change to be effected, exclusively 
falls on the candidates who are to be in- 
dulged in the agreeable but delusive expe- 
riment of publicly proving their qualifi- 
cations, while the tribunal before which 
these youthful gladiators are to exhibit, 
remains composed of its former ingre- 
dients. The objections to the Court of 
Censors, as constituted at present, being 
the electors of professors, or examiners of 
the licentiates of the College, continue in 
full force, notwithstanding these proposed 
measures of the Committee. In these 
contemplated regulations, no provision is 
made for the purification of the Court of 
Censors or Electors from teachers or pro- 
fessors belonging to the College or other 
schools. The evils resulting from this 
constitution of the Court, as it regards the 
examination of candidates both for “ let- 
ters testimonial” and the election of pro- 
fessors, are so obvious, cnd have been so 
ofcven explained in this journal, that they 
need not be repeated. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the palpable and often demonstrated 
viciousness of this system, there is not, 
in this pretended improvement of it, the 
least indication of correction. The reform, 
in fact, ought to commence at home; and 
instead of devising means of befooling 
candidates for the professorships of the 
College. the first steps taken should have 
been to secure to them a probability, at 





qualifications! There is to be sure a gra- 
cious provision made in these propositions 
| to prevent the voting of the electors by 
proxy—to secure the benefit of their pre- 
| sence to the candidates during the delivery 
‘of the trial-lectures, instead of being 
“on parade” in Sackville-street or else- 
|where; but no provision is made for the 
prevention of three out of five of the 
|members of the Court of Censors being 
‘able to appoint a Professor, as was done 
in the case of “Prime Minister Jacon.” * 

Can any person therefore, with a know- 
‘ledge of these facts before them, believe 
for one moment that the candidates will 
have more fair play now than formerly, 
while the constitution of the Court of 
Censors remains the same? The results of 
both systems, it may with certainty be 
| anticipated, will be precisely the same. 
|All the “admonitions” of the Committee 
are nicely calculated to secure this end. 
Thus, while the professorships are thrown 
open to competitors from the graduates 
| and licentiates of the different universities 
and colleges, why are the graduates and 
licentiates of these institutions, who com- 
| pose a large portion of the medical pro- 
lfession of Dublin, excluded from the 
theatre of the impartial and consistent 
| establishment in York-street, during the 
“Probationary Lectures!” A member of 
the College of Physicians offers himself as 
a candidate for one of the professorships 
| in the College ; but his merits are to be 
|exclusively decided on by a jury taken 
from the bitter enemies of the institution 
to which he belongs! A man becomes a 
candidate for the chair of Pharmacy ; but 
by these sage and honest recommendations, 
neither Mr. Kane, nor Mr. Donovan, 
nor any other well-informed member of 





* This impudent person, who is in the 
habit of boasting in his harangues in the 
College, of “having fought his way to a 
professorship,” was elected by three votes 
ovt of a Court of five persons, his rival 
having had the two remaining votes! 
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the Apot! profession, is to be present ; much afraid that in the “ practical chairs,” 
to check or disturb the deliberations and | or professorships, the old and established 
decrees of the Court of Censors, three of | practitioners would not submit to such an 
whom elected Dr. Jacon, and not one of ordeal! 

whom would vote for Dr. Coruinss! Not! Now here is precisely the point where 
only are the physicians and apothecaries|the shoe pinches. It would be very well 
excluded from hearing the “ Probationary! to set young men by the ears to contend 
Lectures ;” but, even the students are to/about the chairs of medical jurispru- 
be kept without doors! Neither is there| dence, midwifery, &c. These are not 
apparent in this admonitory document of| worth the consideration of the “ oli- 
the Committee, any intention of rescind-| garchs,” and are, consequently, to be left 
ing the by-law furtively and perjuriously | open for competition. But the professor- 
made in Mr. Kirey’s favour, and timniting | ships of surgery. and probably of anatomy, 
the possession of the chair of the practice | are the prizes worth the attention of the 
of physic to a member of the College of | old “ financiers” of the College, and hence 
Surgeons. These bigots in fact recognise | the attempt that will be made to render 
no other medical men but themselves— | them exceptions to a general “ Con- 
and will have no other witnesses of their;cours!” In short, Messrs. Harrison 
consciously corrupt proceedings. As to and Jacons, after the necessary prepara- 
the minor details of the plan which they!tion of the minds of the audience, inti- 
propose, they are so illiterately expressed, | mated in the most artless way the expe- 
and so contradictory in their meaning, if|diency of drawing a distinction between 
they have any, that it would be a waste of what they ludicrously denominated the 
time to notice them purticularly. Thus “ practical” and the merely “ element- 
the number of lectures is required in one|ary” professorships. Now, if these var- 
place to be two from each candidate; lets were not destitute of all sense of de- 


while in another part of the same docu- cency, or even consistency, could they 
ment, mention is made of a “ first course | presume to draw such a distinction in the 
of lectures” and a “ second course of lec-| face of the College, so soon after what had 
tures” by the candidates. The Report/occurred in the case of Dr. Couzins and 
however, though received, is to undergo) Mr. Maunseit? In one instance they 
furthev discussion ; and from the tenor of reject the “ practical” man, aad appoint 
the observations made by Mr. Harrison one who must be, comparatively at least, 


and Dr. Jacop at the recent meeting, a considered a “ theorist; but in another 
clause or addition may be expected, which | case they reverse the principle, and make 
will in duplicity and corruption far exceed a reservation in favour of anatomy and 
any one of the provisions of the original’ surgery! And why? Simply because 
document. Mr. Cusack and themselves are interested 

In order to understand this contem- in this reservation. it would be a waste 
plated scheme, we may here remind the of time—a misapplication of reason—to 
reader that it has more than once been in· attempt to show the ridiculous fallacy of 
timated that there was a deep-laid plot on the distinction sought to be drawn be- 
foot for the induction of Mr. Cusack in! tween practice and theory by these men, 
the chair of surgery in the College on the; who have not the slightest regard for 
resignation of Mr. Coires. Both these either reason or justice. It is not in fact 
gentlemen, no doubt, denied the existence arguments that are wanted to convince or 
of any such league ; but the complexion of to convict these men of their errors; it is 
the remarks of the organs of the accused, | laws, or some general regulations for the 
Messrs. Jacos and Harrison, leaves) government of the profession, that alone 
scarcely a shadow of doubt of the in-, are wanted, and will aveil in restricting 
tended occupation of the chair of surgery the usurpations and correcting the cor- 
by Mr. Cusack. This gentleman was, of| ruptions of this faction. They know, just 
course, “ too discreet" to moot a project/as well as others, that what they dignify 
publicly for his own aggrandizement;' with the name of “ practical knowledge, ’ 
that would have been too grossa viola- is no knowledge at all—is sheer igno- 
tion of prudence as well as of decency,!rance ; that whatever is true or intelligible 
and accordingly he made use of the above |in medical science comes under the ban 
agents to feel his way in this undertaking. | of what they call “ elementary" or theo- 
They both appeared quite pleased—nay, retical information; and that the number 
to quote the conclusion of the oratorical , of “ false facts” upon a pretended know- 
amplification of one of the “ spouters,” “he | ledge of which they lay so much stress, 
was delighted at the introduction of the! are to “ false theories” in the proportion 
* concours’ into the College.” But, not-'of ten thousand to one, or, rather, they 
withstanding all this delight—all this exist in an indefinite proportion to each 
ecstasy with the “concours,” he was other, The species of knowledge which 
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joffer to science, we cannot suppose that 


these men pretend to prize in such men 
as Mr. Cusack and Mr. Cours may be 
called “ dogmatisw,” “‘ empiricism,” “ ob- 
servation,” “ ficticn,” “ quackery,” “ as- 
trology,” “ witchcraft” —anything in short 
out of the thousand appcellations of human 
imposture and ignorance; but let us no 
longer be calling that practical or useful 
science, about the nature of a single par- 
ticle of which these very men could not 
give the slightest explanation or informa- 
tion. It is not in fact about what is or is 
not useful and scientific that these men 


are thinking; all they want, as has been, 


shown in the preceding oliservations, is to 
secure to themselves those situations in 
the College, which are best calculated to 
give them an opportunity of trading oa 
this very ignorance and the public credu- 
lity, which they so much value and so de- 
sire to perpetuate. 





THE JACKSONIAN PRIZE. 


To the Editor of Tur. Lancer. 
Sir,—Many years ago I was lacky 
enough to obtain a Jacksonian prize at 
the College of Surgeons, and about that 
period, or shortly after, Colonel Jackson 
the founder of it died, insolvent. 1 have 


always understood that the fund from 
which the prize was derived was 200/. in 
the five per cents, producing ten pounds 


perannum. At all events I received with 
the vellum certificate a ten-pound note. I 
would therefore advise the gentleman who 
received the 4/. 19s. as his prize in 


1831 to make some inquiries as to the! 


deficiency. 

Poor Jackson's history is well known to 
the people at the College; he was an 
apprentice of one of their people, married 
a woman of fortune, and never thought his 
name would be coupled with a prize of 
four pounds nineteen! I am sir, yours 
obediently, 

A Jacksonian Prize Essavist. 

June 15th, 1835. 

. 

. 


* Our correspondent is right about 


the amount of the fund, but we are 
puzzled to know how the payments from 
it are arranged; for, on examining the 
accounts of the College for 1832, we find 
the sum of 29/. 193. set down amongst the 
disbursements, under the head of “ Jack- 
sonian Prize,” and in 1833 the sum paid 
was 471. 3s. 64. As we do not tind a 
single item of expenditure in the whole of 
the three years accounts which can be 
said to have had its origin in a spirit o! 
liberality, or to have been a yoluntary 
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the surplus over 10/. in either case was a 
munificent giftof the Council. Doubtless 
the 4/, 19s. is “all right,” and squares 
with other payments, to the avcrage of 
10/.a year. Probably the Council serve 
the Jacksonian income as the Irishman 
did his small blanket in cold weather. 
| When from its position on the bed the 
rug was too short to cover his head, he 
cut off a piece from the bottom and sewed 
it along the top, and when the exposure 
made his feet cold, he transferred a piece 
from the edge above to the edge below. 
Doubtless, as we said before, the account 
is “all right.” 

By-the-by with regard to the gift of 
Colonel Jackson (who was first an ap- 
prentice cf Mr. Cline, then married the 
daughter of a wealthy shipbroker at Wap- 
ping, whose name he assumed, and freed 
himself from the profession, then obtained 
rank in the Tower Hamlets militia, and 
finally brought a very gay life to a very 
usual end) we wonder whether this sacri- 
fice to the maues of a deserted profession 
obtained most likely by Mr. Cline) ranks 
amongst those cveuts by means ef which 
(as an ex-president informed the Parlia- 
me y Committee) the Council of the 
College in Lincoin’s-inn-fields had “ raised 
English surgery to a higher pitch of per- 
fection than the science had obtained in 
any o:her country in Europe.” 


ntar 


blail 





MALTREATMENT OF THE SICK. 


Faom amongst numerous instances cf 
maltreatment of patients which have been 
forwarded to us lately in evidence of the 
want of reform in the legal institutions of 
medicine, we select a few which appear to 
us, amongst the rest, to be founded in facts 
which can be substantiated. As our cor- 
respondents truly obscrve, change is in- 
| deed needed in the goverment of a pro- 
| fession, the ruling authorities of which can 
‘either send forth such grossly ignorant 

and unqualified persons as are here de- 
scribed, with licenses or diplomas in testi- 
linony of their ability to practise medicine ; 
jor can suffer, unmoved, such shameless 
| empirics to traffic in the lives of their fel- 
low creatures. Howover, a day of reck- 
oning is at hand which will prove a day of 
thorough reform. We omit from the fol- 
lowing statements all mention of names, 
because their insertion will not increase 
the portion of good which, in these parti- 
cular cases, may be effected without indi- 
vidualizing parties and places. One cor- 





respondent thus describes his cases ;— 
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“ Mrs. U— had a tedious labour, during introduced his hand, ruptured the mem- 
which her “ medical” attendant deemed it | branes, and ted to the astounded on- 
necessary to use the forceps. The patient | lookers a child, which, however, was dead, 
states that the surgeon wsed the instruments | and from the history of the previous treat- 
repeatedly, and for the space of four or five ment, it will not be wondered at that the 
hours, without forwarding the labour in any | patient herself died a few hours afterwards, 
way whatever. After this he said that he! «Phese two cases are instances of the 


required to see another patient, and there- 
fore sent for a neighbouring practitioner. 
The latter, who is known to be an expert 
accoucheur, applied the forceps and de- 
livered the woman in a quarter of an 
hour. By this time great tumefaction of 
the external parts of gencration existed ; 
the woman's strength was exhausted, and 
the child was dead and much mangled by 
the instruments. On the day after delivery 
a slough was discharged per vaginam, and 
vesico-vaginal fistula is now established. 
The writer of this had an opportunity of 
examining this case. A transverse hole 
was discovered at the lower part of the 
bladder, through which the inner lining of 
the bladder, to a considerable extent, pro- 
lapsed. The hole was as long and broad as 
the little-finger placed transversely. One 
of the ureters was completely divided. 
Sponge pessaries &c. were used, and va- 
rious injections were employed, without 
service. This unfortunate woman went to 
Edinburgh, and had a very clumsy instru- 
ment constructed for receiving the urine, 
which kept the parts around in continual 
irritation. No hope can now be enter- 
tained of improvement in this case. The 
general health is much affected. 


“ M— I— had a smart attack of small- 


— ignorance which belongs to some 
persons who are acting as practitioners in 
lthe country villages of Scotland. They 
call loudly indeed for medical reform. 
There is equal necessity for good prac- 
titioners in tue country as in town. Heis 
| more dangerous man who walks at 
large, armed with his case of instruments 
and knives, in the name of the ars medica, 
| than any insane man with a sword. Ac- 
cidents are as liable to happen in the in- 
terior of the country as in the midst of 
town. Carts run over, horses plunge, mill- 
wheels break, railways pulverize, and his 
Majesty's mail is as rampantly furious, 
in the provinces as in the cities. Yet 
such instances of want of professional 
knowledge and skill as I have mentioned 
are exceedingly common amongst us.” 


Another correspondent thus briefly il- 
lustrates his arguments in favour of medi- 
| cal reform :— 


‘* | was lately called to the female patient 
of a person who is acting as a 





practitioner, who reported her to be labour- 
ing under typhus fever, though I found her 
| simply labouring under a suppression of 
urine, which was readily and quickly re- 
moved by the occasional introduction of 


pox, and was attended by the same indi- | the catheter and other suitable remedial 
vidual who unsuccessfully used the forceps ™easures.—In another case, one of phleg- 
in the foregoing case. For a fortnight this | ™asia dolens, ] was called to the patient 
girl was treated for small-pox;* but she | after she had been under the care of the 
seemed daily dying. At this extremity 5@me party for five weeks. He had the 
another surgeon was called in, who de-| patient lying on a settee or sofa in the 
clared, along with his coadjutor, that the | house, cach of her legs being swelled to 
patient was in articulo mortis. The friends | the utmost degree. Although I found that 
of the patient, however, at this the eleventh , the inflammation and sympathetic fever 
hour, began to doubt the wisdom of the, Were at their aemé, yet ! could not learn 
attendants, and sent for a third gentleman, that he had done anything more towards 
who, when he arrived, found the woman | their removal beyond that of giving to the 
in labour. The two gentlemen first called | patient some dose of medicine, and apply- 
in mistook the presentation of the mem-|'™g cold lotions to the limbs, he having 
branes at the orificium vagine for the blad- entirely overlooked, or being perfectly 
der, and doggedly asserted that the bladder | ignorant of, the necessity for any prompt 
could make this appearance, and that it Constitutional treatment. In fact, he was 
really was that organ. Moreover they as- · merely treating the case as a common in- 
serted that the bladder was enormously | flammation of the extremities, without 
distended by wind and water, and they | directing any constitutional remedies! 
determined to pierce it with a trocar. The |The patient was afterwards four weeks 
surgeon who was last called in deuied the |" der my own constant treatment before 


possibility of the bladder being found there, | l could restore her to a state of convaies- 
| ence,” 





* She was affected with dysentery at the same 
time, which was neglected, and very likely was the 
caase of death, 


| * 





NEW SOCIETY.—MR. LANE AND SIR B. BRODBIE. 


PORMATION OF A MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


To » ae Editor.—Sia,—I have to inform 
you ata very numerous meeting of 
medical 


practitioners at Buckinghamshire, 
and of several of the adjoining counties, 
assembled at Aylesbury on the 28th of 
May, for the purpose of considering the 
degrading impositions practised on the 
rofession under the auspices of the Poor- 
* Commissioners, and to devise the 
means of redress, it was resolved to form 
a “Buckinghamshire Medical Association,” 
with a view to uphold the respectability 
and promote the general interests of the 
profession; and that a Committee should 
be appointed to collect information as the 
groundwork of a petition to both Houses 
of Parliament, on the subject of the griev- 
ancés arising out of the medical arrange- 
ments of the Poor-Law Administrators, 
and as the basis of a memorial to the 
Commissioners. It was also resolved to 
establish a correspondence with other 
Associations formed for the same purpose. 
—I have the honour to be, sir, your obe- 
dient servant, 
Roseat Ceevy, Hon. Secretary. 
Aylesbury, June 15th, 1835. 


—— 





MR. LANE AND SIR BENJAMIN 
BRODIE. 


To the Editor of Taz Lancer. 
Sir, —In consequence of certain calum- 
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such impressions. T then declared 
suc 2 to you, 
as I do now, that 1 had no participation, 
directly or indirectly, in any such state- 
ments, or in the appearance of any anony- 
mous letters or communications in any 
journal at any period whatever ; and that 
I bad nok edge whatever of the au- 
thors of any one of them, either before or 
after their publication, and you avowed 
your disbelief that I had any participation 
in them. With this assurance, Sir, as far 
as you are concerned, I should have been 
| perfectly satisfied ; but I find that the re- 
rts by which you were misled have 
reached others, and that they are still cir- 
‘culating, to the serious injury of my cha- 
,racter and present professional views, and 
| this with some for whose opinion I have 
|the highest regard. 1 trust, Sir, you will 
| see that I should be wanting in respect to 
| myself did I not request anearly disavowal 
from you in writing of your belief in such 
|reports; and I should feel further obliged 
if you would refer me to the authors of 
these aspersions by which you and others 
jhave been misled; but if you think right 
to decline granting this part of my request, 
I feel assured you will do me the justice to 
make such persons acquainted with my 
, disavowal and your entire disbelief of their 
| unfounded calumnies. I have the honour 
to be, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
} “ Samvet Lane. 
“], Grosvenor-place, Oct. 4th, 1834.” 


of removing 





|«« To S. Lane, Esq., No. 1, Grosvenor-place. 


“ Dear Sir,—From what you said to me 
on Thursday last, I am satisfied that cer- 


nious statements which appeared in the tain absurd and calumnious statements re- 
Medical Gazette of last week in which my specting some of my friends and myself, 
name has been studiously implicated with | which have appeared of latein a periodical 


some anonymous communications relating 
to the affairs of S¢. George's Hospital, and 
published at various times in tae Lancer, 


may I request, as bearing directly on this’ 


subject, the insertion of the inclosed cor- 
res between Sir Benjamin Brodie 


and myself, and that you will further allow | 
me this opportunity of repeating my as-| 


sertion, that I have never written, or been 


privy to, any anonymous communication | 


whatever in Tar Lancer or in any other 
journal? I am, Sir, your obedient humble 
servant, Samvuet Lane. 
June 16th, 1835; 
1, Grosvenor-place. 
—— 

“ To Sir B. Brodie, Bart., Sarille-rovw. 
“ Srn,—Having been informed that 


publication (or rather which I understand 
so to have appeared, as | have never read 
nor even seen them), were not put forth 
either by yourself or with your concurrence 
and approbation. I have already thought 
it but fair to you to express thus much to 
some of my friends. Beyond this, I do 
not see that 1 can do anything towards 
contradicting the reports to which you 
allude. I have never been concerned in 
propagating them ; and indeed, to the very 
best of my recollection, 1 have never said 
so much on the subject as I said to Dr. 


| Wilson and yourself a few days ago, to any 
| other individual. 


| “Neither can J refer you to the real 
authors of these reports; and I much 
doubt whether it would be possible to 


you were under the impression that I had/trace them to any particular persor. 
circulated statements which were false,|Certainly my own notions were founded, 
and which were detrimental to your cha-|not on any specific piece of information 
racter, I waited on you on Thursday, the which I had received, but on the con- 
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sideration of various circumstances, which, 
viewed in combination with each other, 
seemed to me to lead to the conclusion 
that in all probability the state:ments in 
question bad been furnished, if not by 
yourself, by sowe of your friends and con- 
nexious.—I am, dear sir, your obedient 
servant, 
“B.C. Bropis. 

“14, Saville-row, Oct. Sth, 1834.” 

*.* The little “ eminent” must be a 
very sagacions man to discover the author 
of reports which he had never read or 
seen. His sagacity, however, forsook him, 
when he confessed that “ his notions re- 


“ snecting the authorship were founded 
5 


“not on eny specific piece of information 
“ which he had receired, but on the consi- 
“ deration of varicus circumstances which 
“he had viewed in combination with each 
* other,”—which circumstances no person 
possessing less sagacity could bave viewed 
at all, except where they were really to 
be studied,—namely, in the pages of the 
medical journals. 





NORTH LONDON HOSPITAL. 
ERYSIFELAS, WITH SLOUGHING O8 THE 
SCROTUM.—INCISIONS,—CURE. 
Sivow~ Hut, of spare habit, labourer, 
was admitted May 19, under Mr. Liston, 
with an abscess at the knee-joint. Inci- 
sions were made into it on each side of 
the patella, and a considerable quantity of 
purulent matter was evacuated. On the 
27th the knee was in so favourable a state 
that the man was to have been discharge! 
in a day or two, when towards the even- 
ing of that day he complained for the first 
time of slight pain and swelling in the 
groin, and on examination a smal! fistu- 
lous opening was discovered surrounced 
by a blush of inflammation. The patient 
says that the opening has existed for 
some time. ]} Pil. Colocynth. Con p. gr. iij, 

statim. 

28. This morning some rigors have 
taken place. The bowels were not freely 
opened by the medicine ; skin rather bot; 
tongue slightly furred; the erysipelatous 
redness is extending over the groin and 
upper part of the right thigh, passing down- 
wards to the scrotum. 

Rh Calome?. gr. v; Jalape Pulr. 3j, 
statim. Haust. cath. horas iij post 
puly. 

Kk Vin. Antim, Tart. 3); Sol. Muriat. 
Morphie 5iss; Aq. Zviij. Ft. mist, 
3j 2nd quaq. bora. 


29. Much swelling of the scrotum gene- 
rally, with discoloration at the most de- 
pending part; celiular tissue ef the pre- 
puce much infiltrated; tongue brown and 
dry; pulse 120, of pretty good strength ; 
skin hot; bowels freely opened by the 
medicine ; he complains of slight tender- 
ness in the cpigastrinm. A free incision 
was now made in the lower part of the 
scrotum near the raphe ; the cellular tissue 
was found in a state of gangrene. A small 
vessel was divided at the lower part of the 
incision, when it had reached the living 
parts, and about 3xv of blood were al- 
lowed to escape. it was theu secured by 
a ligature. Fomentations were ordered to 
the groin, poultices were applied to the 
scrotum, aud twelve leeches were directed 
to, the cpigastrium. The antimonial medi- 
cine to be continued. 

June 4. He has been gradually improv- 
since the last report; healthy granu- 
ms have appeared along the whole 

surface of the wound, which is near!) 
healed. His bowels were kept open, and 
tonics given after the febrile eacitement 
hal subsided. The warm-water dressing 
was the only local application. 

Mr. Liston remarked on the case that 
he had seen a considerable number of 
cases of slonghing of the scrotum arising 
from erysipelas; he had once as many as 
five cases under his care at one time. He 
had always adopted the same treatment 
with success, except in one case in which 
the constitution of the patient was very 
much debilitated, and the disease had ad- 
vanced to a considerable extent before it 
had come under his care. He also no- 
ticed how easily even a man of experience 
might mistake this diseave for an infiitra- 
tioa of urine. 


LITHOTOMY. 


On Saturday last the theatre was 
crowded by pupils and practitioners to 
witness the operation of lithotomy by Mr. 
Liston. The bladder of the patient (John 
Inwards, aged G1) had formerly been 
examined with a view to the performance 
of lithotwity, but circumstances, { which 
are not detailed ia the report that has 
been handed to us, led to his applicaticn 
for retief by lithotomy. Since his admis- 
sion into the hospital he has saffered con- 
siderably from the usual symptoms of cal- 
culus, and retention of urine. 

Having been secured in the usual 
manner and the presence of the stone de- 
tected, the curved staff was introduced, 
and an incision made, about three inches 
and a half in length. The bladder was 
reached hy the third incision, On intros 
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CUTANEOUS AFFECTION FROM A BLISTER. 


ducing his finger, the operator found mach 
difficulty in feeling the stone, in conse- 
quence of the unusaal depth of the pe- 
rineum, the great size and rigidity of the 
prostate, the capaciousness of the bladder, 
amd the constant efforts of the patient to 
extend and adduct his limbs and to raise 
his pelvis. The forceps being introduced, 
it was found from the above causes, after 
frequent attempts, impossible to expand 
them in the wound, The incision was now 
enlarged in the original direction, with a 
blant-pointed bistoury, and a stone was 
removed by the forveps, which brought 
away also a purtion of the prostate, about 
the size of halfa walnut, which had been 
detached by the hbistoury; it was ap- 
parently a projecting portion of new 
growth, and, as the operator said, “ could 


easily be spared, as he had abundance of 


the gland.” On examining the bladder hy 
the scarcher, another stone was detected, 
and after much difficulty brought down by 
a scoop of no ordinary length, and imme- 
diatcly removed by that instrument and 
the finger. The second stone was removed 
in about ten minates from the first in- 
cision, 

Mr. Liston, after referring to the diffi 
culties which he had encountered, made 
some remarks on the necessity of presence 
of wind and decision under every accident 
during Operations. 
said, in which he thought lithotrity would 
not have been attended with benefit had 
it been attempted, as the state of the 
bladder was very irritable. He dil not 
think the patient would run any addicional 
risk from the detachment of the simail 
portion of the gland, the snperabundance 
of which was probably the cause of the 
retention of urine. The case altogether, 
was one of the most troublesome he hac 
met with. Jt had only happened to him 
in one or two cases before, that he could 
not reach the stoae, and ascertain cvery- 
thing connected with it, by the finger. 

17th. Going on well, the urine passing 
freely and clear. 


AFFFCTION 
or 


COMPLICATED CUTANEOUS 
ARISING FROM THE APPLICATION 
A BLISTER. 
Ann Cowtan, aged 22, was admitted: in 
the beginning of December last, in conse- 
quence of hysteria. She had suffered 
from considerable pain in the right side, 
which was relieved by the application of a 
blister. She was discharged in a few 
weeks much relieved. On the 24th of 
February she again presented herself with 
an eruption on the chest and arms which 
had existed for ten days. The blister 
which was applied previous to her leav- 


This was a case, he} 
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ing the hospital about three weeks ago 
had never healed. The eruption presents 
the following characters:—The cuticle is 
slightly elevated for a considerable extent ; 
after a short time it cracks, and a para- 
lent discharge exudes from a red surface 
beneath, and concretes into scabs, which 
require some time to be thrown off. The 
affected parts are hot and painful, and 
prevent her from sleeping at night. She 
is feverish, and complains of a shooting 
pain from below the left breast, passing 
through to the shoulder; slight heacach; 
catamenia present; pulse 100, weak; 
tongue clean; appetite good. She was 
bled to six ounces, and a mixture con- 
taining colchicuim and magnesia was ad- 
ministered. The pains which affected her, 
when last in the hospital, are less, since 
the appearance of the eruption. 

2s. The cruption is extending. She was 
enpped to four ounces. Continue medi- 
cme. 

March 3. The eruption is now extend- 
ing over the whole surface, the pain and 
heat increasing. The eruption on the 
right arm presents sumewhat the charac- 
ter of psoriasis, that on the left of eczema, 
Omit the celchicum. RR Pil. Hydrarg. 
.v, ter die. Calamine powder to be ap- 
plied to the eruptions. Cupping on lum- 
har recion to 3viij. 

7. The headach is rather worse, and 
there is pain in the left side and chest. 
LBowels regular; pulse 100, weak. Lin- 
sce'l poul ices to the eruption. 

10. Mouth tender; eruption rather di- 
minishi: left arm; the poultice has 
removed the greater number of the incrus- 
tations. Omit the Pil. Hydrarg. 

12. There being much headach to-day, 
she was cupped to four ounces, which re- 
lieved her. 

lt. Large scales come off from the 
affected parts, Ung. Cetacei to the part 
afiected. 

17. Headach worse to-day, with throb- 
bing pain and tenderness of the right 
side. The scales ou the right arm when 
|removed are soon supplied by others. The 
eruption on the breast and abdomen dis- 
charges considerably, that on arms does 

jnot. hi. Muria. Morphie gr.} o. n. 
| 19. The pain in the head, except those 
jin the right side of it, are better; crup- 
tions much the same; complains of a pain 
‘extending from the stomach to the throat. 
| Cont. morphiz. 
| 21. As the pain in the right side of the 
lhead continues, give Mur. Morphie gr. + 
his die. 

24. Head better; eruption improving. 
Complains of great weakness. The dose 
of morphia increased to half a grain. 

28. Complained yesterday of nausea two 


gi 


¢ on 
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or three hours after taking the medicine ; | 


the nausea is quite gone to-day, but she 
is rather giddy. Omit morphia. 
K Ferri Carbon. 3j ter die. 
aye 10 dose to two drachms. 
April 14. Eruption nearly gone; the 
sight of the left eye is affected, and there 


is pain in the forehead on chat side. Blis-| 


ters to temple and behind the ear. 


On the 18th small doses of strychnine | 


in one-twelfth-grain doses were adminis- 
tered, and this in a few days completely 
relieved the amaurotic affection. She 
then gradually improved in her general 
health until the 30th of May, when she 
was discharged cured. 

Dr. Exisorson remarked on this case 
that it was interesting on account of the 
eruption resulting from so singular a 
cause, and from its complicated nature. 


There was no question that the girl was) 
in a most irritable state of health pre-| 


vious to the application of the blister, or 
it never would have produced such effects. 


He hardly knew how to designate the dis- 


ease. BatemMAN would have called it 
“ psoriasis inveterata;’ but it could not 
be said to be inveterate, as it had existed 


so short a time, and so soon yielded tothe 
remedies applicd. It partook of the cha-! 
racter of psoriasis, impetigo, and eczema; 
perhaps it might be named “ psoriasis 


eczematodes 


Curonic GLANDERS, TREATED WITH 
Creosore.—Thomas Gue, aged 50, was 
admitted, April 30, under the care of Dr. 
Extiotson. He had been a sailor daring 
the greater part of his life, but has lately 
followed the occupation of a groom. 


was seized with a pain in the epigastric 
|Tegion. Previous to his admission to the 
‘hospital he had been under the care of a 
surgeon who had given him an injection 
for the nostril, composed of creosote one 
‘grain to one ounce of water. The dis- 
| charge abated in quantity under this ap- 
| plication, and its offensiveness was entirely 
removed. 

May l. The symptoms are much the 
same as they were three weeks since, ex- 
cept that the discharge has become thin- 
ner and of a lighter colour, and there is 
a soreness and smarting of the nostrils, 
with frequent inclination to sneeze; his 
| feces are of a colour similar to that of the 
discharge. Continue the injection. 

5. Improving, the discharge less, the 
motions darker; he complains however 
|of a slight soreness of the throat. In- 
crease the creosote to two grains in one 
ounce of water. 

7. Complains of the injection being too 
|strong. To be applied of the original 
| strength. 

12. Has been gradually improving since 
last report ; the discharge has ceased, the 
| motions are natural, and he left the hos- 
| pital to-day quite well. 

Dr Elliotson, in making some remarks 
on this case, said, he was induced to con- 
sider it to be a case of glanders of the 
|chronic kind, from the man’s master, who 
jhad been subject to contagion from the 
}same horse, having been under his care. 
| He tried the same medicine in both cases, 
| but gave it to the master internally in ad- 
| dition to the injection, and he is now quite 
well. Dr. E. had never seen a case of the 
|chronic form of this disease before; two 
jor three cases of the acute kind had come 
junder his care at St. Thomas's Hospital, 


About two months since, his master hav-| but they had no remedy for it; gangrene 

ing a glandered horse, he administered | supervened in a few hours after suppu- 

medicine to the animal and washed its ration. He thought that creosote might 

mouth; he also cleaned the nose with a be employed with advantage in other local 

sponge and warm water. He does not/affections attended with offensive dis- 

remember that any portion of his hands charges. 

were abraded of cuticle, but he had an} 

open sore on his lips, the consequence of - 

a blow from a hammer. The horse oc-| 

casionally sneezed in his face, which he, ST. GE 8 

wiped with the same cloth that he had| . oe 

used for the horse’s mouth and face. OSTRO-SARCOMA OF THE LOWERJAW.— 
About three weeks ago he was attacked | . 

with the following symptoms: a dull} ee 

aching pain across the brows and inthe! Ann Brooxes, wtat. 31, was admitted 

eyeballs; his nose felt stuffed, and there into the hospital May 13th, under the 

was a considerable discharge of a thick,/care of Mr. Walker. On examining the 


yellow, offensive matter from one of the 
nostrils. He had also a cough, and expec- 
torated matter of a similar character to 
that discharged from the nose. His health 
had not been disturbed until about two 


days since, when he lost his appetite and 
! 


case, there was discovered to be an osteo- 
sarcomatous tumour of the left ramus of the 
lower jaw, extending from the symphysis 
to the angle, occupying the situation of 
the alveolar processes, and forming a con- 
siderable tumour, in the midst of which 





turne 
corne 
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were the stumps of several decayed teeth. | vided. A convenient flap was easily made 
It appears from her history, that the by the division of the lining membrane of 
disease made its ap about six- | the mouth, which exposed the whole por- 
teen years since, after she had suffered | tion of bone that was to be removed. The 
very severely for a long time with pain in| saw was then applied, and the bone divid- 
the part, for the relief of which several ed toa little below the apices of the sock- 
teeth were extracted, but only with tem- ets of the teeth before and behind the 
porary benefit. The whole of her teeth tumour, and a horizontal section was 
are very much decayed, and have been | made through the outer table of the bone, 
so ever since she was a child. The pain to meet as nearly as possible the two ver- 
of the teeth ceased, however, as soon as tical saw cuts. A circular bone-nipper 
the tumour began to appear. It grew very, was then applied, and the separation of 
slowly for some years, until after her last the whole mass of the tumour was easily 
confinement, about one year and a half effected. It afterwards proved to be ex- 
ago, since which time it has increased ra- pedient to remove the dens sapientie of 
pidly. She has never had any advice for | the same side with its process, and apply 
it until the present time. She was ordered the actual cautery to what appeared to be 
fever diet and some saline medicines, with a fungous growth, from the spongy struc- 
occasional purgatives to keep the bowels ture of the parts below. There were a few 
open. | vessels secured, after which the edge of 
Finding the case to be one of avery the flap was brought into even contact 
malignant character, Mr. Wacker deter · with the opposed parts by means of a few 
mined upon an operation, which was per- | single sutures, and the woman was sent to 
formed on the 28th, when the surgeon | bed. 

previously remarked that the cause of the! Mr. Keare assisted at the operation. 
discase appeared to be limited to the vas- The woman has done well since the opera- 
cular lining of the alveolar fossa, but | tion. 

that the operation which he intended to! 
xerform would enable him to remove a). 4 Bae * 
— of the jaw, provided he found MERTING OF GOVERNORS 12TH OF JUNF. 
the disease so extensive as to render such| Lord WittovGusy took the Chair, 
a step reyuisite. He added that he feared | when the discussion of the new laws was 
the operation would be very tedicus and | resumed, and Dr. Mac.rop proceeded to 


painful to the patient from the want of an | elucidate the meaning of his amendment 


instrument {a modification of Mr. Lis- to clause 13, which had been obscurely 
rox's bone forceps), which he had in- worded and was not understood by the 
tended to use in the division of the bone. | governors. He now proposed to retain 

The operation having been performed, ! some words which he had before struck 
he said that he believed that the opinion | out, and to erase other words which he 
he had formed, that the disease was con-! had previously inserted, and so on, as 
fined to the investing membrane of the} bunglers with the pen usually do when 
alveolar forse was correct. The structure | trimming their ideas into shape. His 
of the hone at the section appeared to — — would, he said, render the 
perfectly natural and healthy; but had|law to expel governors perfect. Some 
the medullary membrane lining the can-| governor called him to order in the course 
cellous structure been found to be affected|of his speech, and another governor 
by the disease, the removal of a vertical! means to propose a law that no medical 


ent, instead of a horizonta! section 
he bone, could readily have been ac- 
complished. He deemed it requisite to 
be prepared for such an emergency, al- 


officer he allowed to snap off any governor's 
nose for requesting the medical officer to 
amend a portion of the nonsense in his 
j legislative suggestions. Such a law has 


though he was anxious, for the future com- | heen rendered conspicuously necessary by 
fort of the patient, to leave the horse-shoe the sudden removal of the nasal promi- 
figure of the arch of the jaw-bone uninter- | nence of a young medical gentleman at the 


fered with. The steps of the operation 
were as follows :— 

A straight bistoury was passed through 
the integuments about half an inch above 
the angle of the jaw, and close upon the 
anterior margin of the masseter muscle. 
The incision was carried downward and 
parallel with the base of the ramus to a 
little beyond the symphysis; it was then 
turned upwards, and carried nearly to the 
corner of the mouth, leaving the lip undi- 


meeting, by the worthy doctor. The dis- 
| figurement, however, was patiently borne. 
| Without wasting space in details it may 
just be stated that the meeting progressed 
as far as page 14 of the book of laws, and 
ended with clause 15, relating to the 
weekly board. As at the preceding meet- 
ing, so at this one, every clause was altered 
before being carried, in one way or other. 
Sir Benjamin and Dr. Chambers looked in 





in the course of the day to see that their 
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forces were properly mustered, but retired 
without entertaining the assembly with a 
speech. Some persons complained that 
the mecting was rather dull, but towards 
the close the monotony was relieved by an | 
altercation between Mr. Benjamin Bond | 
Cabbell and a governor who considered | 
that the language and manner of the 
learned advocate were rather more dic- 
tatorial than became anybody but Dr. 
Roderick. The meeting was adjourned to 
Friday the 19th instant. 


oe 


CORRESPONDENTS 


We have this week received a paper 
entitled “ List of the Majority who vote 
on all Questions debated at St. George's 
Hospital as Sir Bexzami~ Bronte de- 
sires, and who invariably attend meetings 
of emergency.” It contains a list of thirty- 
one names, divided into “ Medical Officers 
of the Hospital,” “ Embryo Lecturers at) 
Sir B. Brodie’s School,” “ Candidates fer 
future Office at the Hospital,” “ Friends 
and Relations,” and “ Non-medical Men.” 
We refrain, however, from giving inser- 
tion to the document (which is designed 
to show that the majority of the actire 
governors are not more disinterested in 
their proceedings than they should be) 
for two reasons :—First, because some of 
the parties mentioned in it would be proud 
to see their names in print at any loss of 
reputation, and therefore onght to be 
spared the gratification of their ignoble 
ambition; and, secondly, because we be- 
lieve that others do not deserve the cha- 
racter ascribed to them in the document. 
It is impossible, for instance, that Dr. 
James Jonnson could lend himself to 





the passing of a law for the exclusion of 
medical practitioners from the hospital, if 
they visit the institution to gain profes- 
sional information, without having paid 
fees as students, besides the subscription 
of a governor. This gentleman must 
surely be amongst the foremost to vote 
against so iniquitous a proposition, from 
whatever party it may come, or in what- 
ever quarter it may be made. It may be 
quite in accordance with the selfish views 
of such men as Messrs. Futter, Nussey, 
and TeGart, who attend the hospital in 


__ | the extraordinary characters of “ visiting 


apothecaries,” to exclude professional men 
from the opportunity, of seeing the pa- 
tients of a public charity ; but Dr. Joun- 
son and Dr. Somervitie for instance, 
would consider themselves to be grossly 
libelled were we to place their names in 
our pages amongst the six-and-thirty who 
are described in the paper that has reach- 
ed us. 

By way of reply to another corre- 
spondent, we may take this opportunity 
of saying that we know the objects of all 
parties concerned in, the questions under 
discussion at St. George's Hospital, and 
valxe at their exact worth the professions 
of every “ reformer” and every “ anti- 
reformer” in that neighbourhood. The 
efforts of an independent press must be 
exerted for the public, the patients, and 
the profession, whose interests are one 
and undivided. The motto of party is 
“Serr.” At the same time we cannot 
but laugh at the impotent attempt which 
our correspondent says that somebody (if 
not Dr. Seywovr) is making to persuade 
the independent governors that party feel- 
ings are the sole source of an opposition 
to that monopoly which the most noto- 
rious of the proposed new laws of the hos- 
pital so undisguisedly tend to uphold. 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
(Extract from a Meteorological Journal kept at High Wycombe. 


Lat. 51° 37’ 44” North, 


Long. 34° 45” West.) 





| 
| 
| Thermometer. | 


— — 


Barometer. Rain. 


| | 
Highest.| Lowest. | Righerr Lowen. las. 


Wind. | Weather. 
Dels. | 





| 

| 
73.25! 43.50 29.98 | 29.86 | 
79. | 47.50! 29.98! 24.92! 0.2625 | - |Fine morn.; stormy even. ; 


78.75! 51.25!| 30.07| 30.01 
83. | 52.25) 30.13! 30.10) 
30.12) 20.09) 
30.08 | 30.04 | 
| 29.98 | 29.94 | 


81. | 53. 


| 68.50) 44. 
| 70.50 51. 


Fine; but threatening. 

— S.E. Very fine. 
Very fine. 

Very fine. 

Very fine. 

Very fine. 
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